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SUMMARY 

Acreage  of  14  spring  fresh  vegetables,  excluding 
onions,  is  5  percent  less  this  year,  and  projected 
output  would  be  down  about  the  same  amount.  Spring 
melon  acreage  is  also  down  slightly  and  is  sharply 
less  than  1972.  Fresh  vegetable  imports,  mainly  from 
Mexico,  have  been  running  very  close  to  the  record 
attained  in  the  1973  season.  Large  supplies  of  onions 
are  expected,  and  except  for  potatoes,  there  are  no 
serious  shortages  of  major  fresh  market  vegetables. 
Grower  prices  generally  are  expected  to  continue 
below  last  year,  when  the  very  high  onion  prices 
raised  the  averages  far  above  normal. 

Processed  vegetable  supplies  are  the  smallest  in 
years,  and  prices  have  moved  up  steadily  in  small 
steps  throughout  the  selling  season.  The  removal  of 
price  controls  is  not  expected  to  change  this  pattern  of 
price  advance  for  most  remaining  1973  pack  items. 
However,  prices  for  the  upcoming  1974  pack  are 
expected  to  reflect  in  substantial  measure  sharply 
higher  raw  product  and  packing  costs,  despite 
processor  intentions  to  boost  acreage  7  percent. 

Although  canned  vegetable  supplies  are  tight,  a 
more  generous  supply  prospect  has  emerged  for 
frozen  vegetables.  Off-season  packing  of  broccoli, 
carrots,  and  spinach  in  California  is  at  least  partly 
responsible.  Stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  on  April  1 
were  25  percent  larger  than  the  relatively  light 
quantity  available  the  same  date  last  year.  Also,  the 
1973  pack  was  moderately  larger,  and  resulting 
supplies  are  proving  adequate  for  trade  demand. 
Despite  the  easier  supply  position,  wholesale  prices 
for  most  frozen  vegetables  have  also  shown 
substantial  strength. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  season  of  high 
potato  prices.  April  1  stocks  were  9  percent  less  than 
the  small  quantity  held  a  year  earlier.  Processors 
have  been  using  record  tonnage  from  the  relatively 
small  1973  fall  crop.  In  the  spring  States,  the 
production  forecast  calls  for  22.7  million  cwt.  This 
would  be  more  than  1 972  or  1 973,  but  still  below  other 
years  of  the  past  decade.  Growers  intend  to  plant  only 
1  percent  more  summer  and  fall  acreage  this  year. 
This  minimum  response  probably  results  from 
sharply  higher  production  costs  for  potatoes  plus  the 
opportunity  to  plant  other  less  labor-  and  energy- 
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intensive  crops  which  seem  to  be  equally  profitable  in 
1974.  With  continued  Rood  demand  for  processing 
stock,  a  fall  production  4  to  6  percent  larger  than 
1973  (or  in  the  260  to  269  million  cwt.  range)  could 
probably  be  absorbed  without  significantly  cutting 
average  prices  below  those  for  the  1973  crop. 

Intentions  suggest  5  percent  more  sweetpotato 
acreage  this  spring,  which  could  easily  generate  a  6  to 
7    percent    production    gain.    If   this  prospect 


materializes,  canning  activity  will  be  stepped  up  this 
fall,  easing  the  present  tight  supply  position. 

In  response  to  record  high  prices,  dry  bean  growers 
expect  to  plant  20  percent  more  acreage  this  year. 
With  average  yields  this  could  translate  to  a  20 
million  cwt.  crop,  one  of  the  largest  in  years.  This 
would  end  the  current  shortage  and  provide  both  an 
opportunity  and  a  need  for  further  expansion  of 
foreign  markets. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 

Acreage  for  harvest  of  14  spring  vegetables  is  5 
percent  less  this  year.  Using  historic  average  yields, 
potential  output  would  be  about  5  percent  less  than 
last  spring.  Spring  melon  acreage  is  down  slightly  as 
well,  and  is  sharply  less  than  1972.  The  production 
potential  of  all  melons  is  off  substantially. 

Fresh  vegetable  shipments,  mainly  from  Mexico, 
have  been  running  very  close  to  the  record  attained  in 
the  1972/73  season.  Gains  in  melon,  pepper, 
cucumber,  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  shipments 
have  largely  offset  reduced  tomato  and  onion 
movements. 

Florida  yielded  generally  good  vegetable  crops  this 
past  winter.  Cabbage,  pepper,  lettuce,  and  tomato 
shipments  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  when 
measured  to  the  end  of  March.  Sweet  corn  shipments 
were  slightly  less,  but  volume  is  expected  to  increase 
seasonally  during  May.  California  has  been  shipping 


ample  supplies  of  celery,  carrots,  broccoli,  and  lettuce 
which  have  tended  to  hold  down  grower  prices.  They 
were  12  percent  below  a  year  earlier  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974. 

With  large  supplies  of  onions  expected,  and  with  no 
seriously  short  crops  of  any  of  the  major  fresh 
vegetables,  grower  prices  this  spring  are  expected  to 
continue  below  a  year  earlier.  (Potatoes  and  dry 
beans  are  not  included  in  the  index  of  prices  received 
by  growers  for  fresh  market  vegetables.) 

Retail  prices  of  fresh  vegetables,  excluding 
potatoes,  were  2-3  percent  lower  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  1974  than  last  year.  Potatoes  were  a  striking 
exception.  March  1974  retail  prices  were  up  roughly 
60  percent  from  1973.  In  first  quarter  1974,  onions, 
lettuce,  celery,  and  green  peppers  sold  for  less.  But 
tomatoes  were  up  10-12  percent  in  price.  Retail  prices 
in  the  second  quarter  probably  will  be  lower  than  the 
1973  experience,  when  onions  alone  pushed  up  fresh 
vegetable  prices  dramatically. 


FARM  VALUE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  FRESH  VEGETABLES* 
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Prospects  for  Major  Fresh  Vegetables 

Onions 

Wholesale  prices  are  remaining  on  a  more  even  keel 
this  season  as  supplies  have  been  available  from  a 
number  of  the  usual  sources.  For  example,  mid-March 
prices  to  U.S.  growers  averaged  6.9<C  lb.  versus  16.9C  a 
year  earlier.  New  crop  Texas  shipments  to  the  end  of 
March  were  more  than  double  the  weather-delayed 
harvest  of  1973.  Old  crop  supplies  from  Colorado, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon  were  available  this  season  where 
none  were  on  hand  from  those  sources  on  April  1  a 
year  ago.  There  were  also  a  few  storage  onions  left  in 
New  York  this  year.  With  domestic  supplies  more 
adequate  this  season,  Mexican  shipping  activity  has 
tapered  off,  running  20  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier  through  the  end  of  March.  This  estimate 
includes  some  movement  to  Canada. 

The  Texas  spring  onion  crop  is  forecast  at  3.7 
million  cwt.,  18  percent  more  than  the  light  crop  of 
1973.  As  of  early  April,  crop  prospects  still  are 
generally  good,  though  yield  and  sizes  are  beginning 
to  vary  considerably  with  small  (boiler)  sizes  being 
harvested  next  to  jumbos  from  many  fields. 

For  the  summer  onion  crop,  growers  plan  to  expand 
1974  acreage  to  the  115,000  figure,  7  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  A  gain  of  this  size  with  average 
yields  could  be  expected  to  put  substantial  downward 
pressure  on  prices  later  on  in  the  summer.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  onion  prices  are  expected  to  hold 
generally  steady  to  slightly  lower,  depending  on 
week-to-week  changes  in  the  Texas  supply. 

Tomatoes 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Florida  shipments  have 
been  running  almost  a  tenth  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Shipments  from  Mexico  to  early  April  fell  15 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  For  March  alone,  fresh 
tomato  shipments  from  both  sources  were  only 
slightly  larger  than  last  year,  but  prices  were  off 
sharply.  Since  then,  shipper  prices  have  advanced, 
reflecting  the  smaller  supplies  expected  from  reduced 


Table    1  .—Major  sources  of  U.S.  winter 
tomato  supplies' 


Season 
October  thru 
mid-April 

Florida 

Mexico2 

Total 
Florida 
& 

Mexico 

Mexico  as 
percent 
of  total 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Percent 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

1967/68   

12.5 

8.1 

20.6 

39 

1968/69   

9.4 

10.5 

19.9 

53 

1969/70   

6.0 

13.3 

19.3 

69 

1970/71   

7.7 

11.4 

19.1 

60 

1971/72   

10.0 

11.9 

21.8 

54 

1972/73   

9.1 

14.4 

23.5 

61 

1973/74   

10.0 

11.9 

21.9 

54 

'Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  -  AMS  -  USDA.  2  Border 
crossings  include  shipments  to  Canada. 


spring  acreage.  Furthermore,  stringent  controls 
imposed  by  Mexicans  were  a  major  factor  in  this  price 
rise.  Shipments  the  rest  of  the  season  are  not  easily 
appraised,  but  a  trade  source  observed  that  Mexico's 
plantings  had  been  reduced. 

Domestic  tomato  acreage  for  spring  harvest  is  only 
30,200,  14  percent  less  than  1973.  Florida  expects  to 
raise  only  12,300  acres  this  spring,  and  its  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  available  in  volume  until  early 
June.  Larger  plantings  in  Alabama  and  Arkansas  do 
not  offset  reduced  acreage  in  South  Carolina  and 
Texas. 

Cabbage 

Winter  cabbage  acreage  has  been  estimated  3 
percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  But  total 
shipments  in  early  April  were  up  2  percent.  Yields 
from  Florida  sources,  especially  Hastings,  have  been 
very  good  and  have  offset  reduced  tonnage  from 
South  Texas.  As  a  result,  prices  have  been  well  below 
a  year  earlier  since  mid-February. 

Despite  a  10  percent  acreage  cut,  spring  cabbage 
production  is  expected  to  be  heavy  in  several  major 
areas,  due  to  the  mild  winter  growing  conditions  in 
northern  parts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas.  F.o.b.  shipping  point  prices  in  the  3-4C  lb. 
range  include  the  cost  of  a  container  and  packing 
costs.  Growers'  prices  for  the  cabbage  alone  would 
likely  be  much  less.  With  sharply  increased  1974 
production  costs,  these  are  probably  distress  prices 
for  many  producers. 

Lettuce 

Generous  supplies  from  a  sharply  expanded 
acreage  have  been  coming  to  market  since  the  late 
fall  of  1973.  Grower  and  retail  prices  have  been 
falling,  with  shipping  point  prices  as  low  as  the  $1.50- 
2.00  range  per  crate  of  24  heads. 

Spring  supplies  are  projected  to  be  slightly  less 
than  a  year  earlier;  U.S.  spring  acreage  is  1  percent 
less.  This  year  Arizona  acreage  is  little  more  than 
half  the  planting  made  in  1973,  but  California 
growers  have  largely  taken  up  the  slack  with  nearly 
39,000  acres  for  harvest.  The  Florida  acreage  is  up  to 
2,000  this  season,  along  with  1,600  acres  of  spring 
escarole.  These  data  show  California's  dominant 
influence.  By  the  first  of  April,  several  southern 
producing  areas  of  California  had  begun  harvest 
activity,  and  by  early  May  the  Salinas  Valley  will 
have  volume  supplies. 

Carrots 

Shipping  point  prices  for  carrots  were  low 
throughout  the  winter.  Shipments  from  California 
have  been  heavy  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the 
Texas  crop  was  reduced  by  cold  wet  weather.  March 
prices  per  1  lb.  film  bag  averaged  close  to  6<F,  about  the 
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Table  2.— Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  prices  (I.e. I.  sales)  at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stock  of  generally 
good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available)  indicated  periods,  1973  and  1974 


Market  and  commodity 

State  of  origin 

Unit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1973 

1974 

Mar.  13 

Apr.  10 

Jan. 15 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  12 

Apr.  9 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

New  York 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

5.50 

5.50 

10.00 

10.25 

12.00 

5.75 

Beets,  bunched  

Texas 

1-2/5  bu.  crt.  2  doz. 

5.75 

5.25 

— 

5.75 

5.25 

6.25 

California 

14's  crt.  &  ctn. 

4.75 

6.50 

7.25 

7.00 

5.00 

7.25 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Round  type  

Florida 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

4.25 

O. O  /  O 

3  5  0 

Carrots: 

Topped,  washed  

California 

48-1  lb.  film  bag,  ctn. 

7.25 

5.75 

6.50 

5.75 

4.75 

5.25 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag,  mesh 

m3stsr 

5.50 

4.25 

— 

4.50 

3.00 

— 

California 

Ctn.  Film  wrpd.,  12's 

6.25 

9.00 

7.50 

8.00 

6.75 

7.75 

Celery: 

Pascal   

California 

Crt.  2-3  doz. 

— 

5.75 

6.00 

6.75 

5.50 

5.00 

Florida 

Crt.  2-4  doz. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.125 

5.50 

4.50 

4.50 

Florida 

4V2-5  doz.  crt. 

5.875 

4.75 

6.00 

5.75 

6.00 

5.625 

Cucumbers   

Florida 

Bu.  bskt. 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

Lettuce,  Iceburg  

California 

2  doz.  ctn. 

5.50 

7.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

Onions: 

New  York 

50-lb.  sack 



5.00 

6.75 

4.50 

4.25 

Yellow,  Granex,  large  .  .  . 

Texas 

50-lb.  sack 



22.00 

7.50 

3.75 

Peppers,  green  

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  large 



10.00 

5.75 

8.25 

4.50 

6.50 

Spinach,  Savoy  

Texas 

Bu.  bskt. 

3.75 

3.75 

4.75 

4.74 



Chicago: 

Beans,  snap,  green  

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

6.75 

7.25 

10.00 

11.50 

13.00 

6.37 

Beets,  bunched   

Texas 

Crt.,  24's 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

California 

14's  crate 

4.75 

6.50 

6.50 

7.50 

5.00 

7.00 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Texas 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

4.50 

4.75 

3.00 

4.35 

4.25 

3.50 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, 

mesh  master 

5.90 

6.00 

4.75 

4.15 

California 

Ctn.  film  wrpd.  12's 

5.75 

7.50 

6.75 

7.25 

7.50 

Celery: 

Pascal   

California 

crt.  2-3  doz. 

6.10 

6.00 

6.25 

6.75 

6.00 

4.87 

Pascal   

Florida 

crt.  2-4  doz. 

5.50 

4.50 

5.25 

5.75 

5.00 

4.50 

Florida 

4-V2-5  doz.  crt. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.75 

6.65 

5.75 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  type  .... 

Arizona 

2  doz.  head  ctn. 

5.25 

6.75 

3.65 

6.00 

5.25 

4.75 

Onions: 

Yellow,  Granex,  med.    .  . 

Texas 

50  lb.  sack 

13.75 

Yellow,  medium  

Midwestern 

50  lb.  sack 

8.50 

5.75 

4.20 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  large 

12.00 

8.50 

Weekly  summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  Market  News  Report,  AMS,  USDA 
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same  as  a  year  ago.  With  low  prices  at  fresh  market 
outlets,  large  quantities  moved  to  freezers  during  the 
winter  in  California. 

Spring  acreage  is  estimated  5  percent  less  than 
1973.  This  acreage  also  includes  an  undetermined 
quantity  destined  for  processing.  If  yields  are 
average,  tonnage  can  be  expected  to  be  8  percent  more 
than  the  relatively  light  spring  crop  of  1973.  With 
frozen  carrot  stocks  on  the  heavy  side,  there  will  be 
less  incentive  to  divert  additional  quantities  for  this 
purpose.  Under  these  market  conditions,  fresh 
market  prices  may  show  little  strength. 

Celery 

With  good  yields,  supplies  have  been  generous,  and 
growers'  winter  prices  were  the  lowest  in  3  years.  Late 
March  shipments  were  running  moderately  larger 
than  a  year  ago  with  more  coming  from  California, 
but  less  from  Florida  sources. 

A  slightly  larger  celery  acreage  was  growing  on 
April  1  in  California  and  Florida  combined.  As  the 
spring  season  progresses,  Florida  shipments  will 
decline  seasonally.  The  Central  Coast  areas  of 
California  will  build  volume  during  May,  though 
peak  harvest  in  California  comes  during  the  early 
fall.  In  the  absence  of  transport  or  labor  disruption, 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  under  pressure  for  the 
near  future. 

Sweet  Corn 

Prospective  acreage  for  spring  harvest  is  13  percent 
less  this  year.  The  important  Everglades  section  will 
harvest  peak  supplies  during  May. 

Winter  shipments  from  Florida  were  slightly  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Prices  to  growers  averaged  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  dropped  in  late  March. 
Florida  shipping  point  prices  fell  to  $2.75-$3.00  per 
crate,  the  lowest  late  March  prices  since  1966.  Florida 
remains  the  major  supplier  during  the  spring  season, 
while  limited  quantities  are  available  from 
California,  Texas,  and  Alabama. 

Asparagus 

Asparagus  acreage  for  harvest  in  1974  is  2  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  with  the  important  California 
acreage  down  the  same  percentage.  These  estimates 
include  portions  of  the  crop  used  for  fresh  market  and 
processing.  All  the  important  States  except  Michigan 
and  Washington  expect  to  harvest  less  acreage  than 
last  year.  In  New  Jersey,  high  production  costs  and 
low  yields  are  coupled  with  serious  disease  problems 
to  sharply  reduce  estimated  acreage. 

Carryover  stocks  of  1.2  million  cases  of  canned 
asparagus  were  below  a  year  earlier  but  sharply 


higher  than  in  March  1972.  April  1  stocks  of  frozen 
asparagus  were  17  percent  smaller  this  year.  On  that 
date,  12  million  lbs.  remained. 

Cantaloups 

A  19  percent  smaller  acreage  is  in  prospect  for 
spring  melons  this  year.  Labor  problems  and  sharply 
higher  production  costs  are  responsible  for  the 
reduced  plantings  made  the  past  2  seasons.  Harvest 
from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  expected  to  get 
underway  in  early  May  with  the  Desert  area  of 
California  beginning  later  in  May. 

Cantaloup  imports,  reported  as  truck  shipments  to 
the  end  of  March,  were  up  more  than  30  percent  over  a 
year  ago.  In  the  1970-72  period,  average  annual 
cantaloup  shipments  of  1.6  million  cwt.  were  a  little 
less  than  half  as  large  as  U.S.  spring  production. 
Honeydew  imports,  while  not  large,  are  also  heavier 
this  season.  Most  of  these  melons  enter  from  South 
Texas  points,  as  Mexico  is  the  major  supply  source 
during  March  and  April. 

Watermelons 

Acreage  planted  to  spring  melons  is  3  percent  more 
than  the  small  amount  reported  for  1973.  Weather 
conditions  favored  early  planting  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  this  year.  In  other  years  this  might  be 
considered  summer  crop.  These  early  fields  are 
expected  to  be  marketed  in  late  June.  Average  yields 
this  spring  would  suggest  about  4  percent  less 
tonnage. 

As  with  cantaloups,  Mexican  imports  were  up 
sharply  in  March.  These  imports  taper  off  when 
domestic  supplies  increase.  The  first  shipments  from 
Florida  were  made  in  early  April.  Warm  weather  and 
ample  moisture  have  promoted  rapid  growth  in  the 
most  southerly  producing  areas. 

Vegetable  Seed  Production 

With  very  few  exceptions,  acreage  devoted  to  the 
250  reported  vegetable  seed  varieties  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  1973.  The  SRS  survey  of  63  trade 
members — the  same  number  as  in  the  year-ago 
questionnaire — pointed  to  a  70  percent  gain  in  seed 
pea  output.  Other  gains  obtained  in  green  beans,  up 
by  14  percent;  tomatoes,  up  by  22  percent;  onions,  up 
by  44  percent.  Seed  sales  for  resale,  reported  by  trade 
sources  at  record  levels,  have  severely  depleted 
inventories.  Sustained  interest  in  backyard  and 
windowbox  vegetables  is  responsible.  With  more 
acreage  devoted  to  vegetable  seed  crops  the  outlook 
for  1975  availability — retail  and  grower — is  therefore 
optimistic. 
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PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION  RELATIONSHIPS,  SELECTED  FRESH  VEGETABLES 


As  the  charts  show,  relationships  year-to-year  for  these  fresh  market  crops  differ 
from  the  inverse  relationships  ordinarily  expected  for  most  farm  commodities. 


Cabbage 

Considered  by  nutritionists  a  "vitamin  C  meal 
extender",  cabbage  climbed  in  total  production 
during  1973.  The  U.S.  crop  has  demostrated  stability 
in  terms  of  production  although  rapid  upward 
movement  in  grower  price  has  taken  place.  Two 
events  contributed  to  the  sharp  gain  in  average  price 
received  by  growers  in  1973:  temporarily  reduced 
supply  and  sharply  higher  price  for  iceberg  lettuce 
and  blackrot/black  leg  infestation  conditions  in 
important  Great  Lakes  producing  areas.  Grower 
prices  in  winter  1974  retreated  dramatically  from 
1973  peaks.  Another  influence  toward  higher  farm 
prices  in  1973  was  cabbage  contractors'  desires  to 
rebuild  severely  depleted  kraut  stocks.  Gain  in 
cabbage  harvest  for  fresh  and  kraut  use  is  highly  likely  in 
1974.  Under  the  circumstances  of  increased  supply, 
grower  prices  may  decline  but  not  to  1970-72  levels. 


Carrots 

Carrot  prices — farm,  wholesale,  and  retail — have 
eased  in  recent  years  due  to  expanded  output. 
Increases  in  important  Kern  County  acreage  are, 
among  other  acreage  boosts,  largely  responsible  for 
carrots  defying  the  general  upward  trend  of 
commercial  vegetable  prices  in  the  last  2-3  years.  So 
far  in  1974  indications  point  to  additional  supply  for 
both  fresh  and  processing  use. 


CABBAGE  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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CARROT  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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Celery 

Larger  celery  supplies  in  1973  depressed  average 
prices  received  by  celery  producers.  During  the  1967- 
73  period,  modest  gains  in  per  capita  use  of  celery 
were  accompanied  by  a  steady  but  moderate  climb  in 
farm  prices.  Celery  is  among  a  limited  group  of  food 
commodities  which  contain  fewer  calories  than  the 
human  body's  energy  requirements  for  digesting 
them.  Further  discussion  of  detailed  aspects  of  celery 
marketing  is  contained  in  this  Situation, 
pages  33  through  37.  In  view  of  celery's  weight- 
watching  status,  the  increasing  median  age  of  U.S. 
residents  could  favor  some  additional  per  capita  use. 


CELERY  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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LETTUCE  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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Lettuce 

With  an  extremely  uniform  year-to-year  gain  in 
total  U.S.  production  and  increasing  per  capita  use, 
lettuce  prices  received  by  growers  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  weekly  and  monthly  harvest  conditions. 
The  1973  experience  of  intermittent  but  elevated 
grower  prices  is  acting  this  year  to  boost  potential 
lettuce  harvest.  The  retreat  in  retail  lettuce  prices, 
beginning  in  August  1973,  will  act  to  sustain  and 
even  augment  the  level  of  disappearance  per  capita 
throughout  the  balance  of  1974. 


ONION  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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Onions 

Onion  stocks,  down  to  an  unprecedented  zero  level 
for  a  while  in  early  1973,  have  recovered  smartly. 
With  a  highly  price-inelastic  demand,  temporary 
stockouts  of  this  commodity  caused  the  average  price 
received  by  growers  to  reach  a  new  high  in  1973.  But 
in  first  quarter  of  1974  prices  were  in  retreat.  Supplies 
for  1974  are  in  a  position  to  push  per  capita  use  up 
slightly  and  perhaps  move  the  average  of  grower 
prices  below  1972's  level  as  well. 


TOMATO  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION 
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Tomatoes 

The  chart's  slight  downward  trend  in  U.S.  tomato 
output  reflects  increased  volume  of  Mexican 
shipments  during  the  winter/spring  seasons  in  the 
1967-73  period. 
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PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Processed  vegetable  supplies  are  the  smallest  in 
years,  and  prices  have  moved  up  steadily  in  small 
steps  throughout  the  selling  season.  The  removal  of 
price  controls  is  not  expected  to  exert  much  influence 
on  wholesale  price  levels  of  most  1973  pack  items. 
However,  prices  for  the  1974  pack  are  expected  to 
reflect  sharply  higher  raw  product  and  packing  costs. 

The  1973/74  season  began  with  canned  vegetable 
supplies  that  were  probably  equal  to  the  modest 
quantity  available  the  previous  season.  With  retail 
prices  of  most  other  foods  substantially  higher, 
economically  priced  canned  vegetables  moved  in 
heavy  volume  through  trade  channels  the  first  5 
months  of  the  current  marketing  season.  With 
tightening  supplies  and  some  further  moderate  price 
rise  at  retail,  the  rate  of  disappearance  has  slackened 
in  recent  weeks.  Processors  do  not  have  adequate 
supplies  to  promote  sales  the  next  few  months,  and 
remaining  1973  inventory  is  considered  valuable 
property. 

Although  canned  vegetables  supplies  are  tight,  a 
more  generous  supply  prospect  has  emerged  for 
frozen  vegetables.  Off-season  packing  of  broccoli, 
carrots,  and  spinach  in  California  is  at  least  partly 
responsible.  Stocks  on  April  1  were  25  percent  larger 
than  the  relatively  light  quantity  available  the  same 
date  last  year.  Also  the  1973  pack  was  moderately 
larger,  and  resulting  supplies  are  proving  adequate 
for  trade  demand.  Despite  an  easier  supply  position, 
wholesale  prices  for  most  frozen  vegetables  have  also 
shown  substantial  strength. 


FARM  VALUE  OF 
PROCESSED  VEGETABLES* 
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The  pack  of  frozen  vegetables  in  1973  broke  the 
previous  record  set  in  1972.  A  substantial  gain  was 
recorded  for  sweet  corn,  and  the  pack  of  peas  partially 
recovered  from  a  low  point  in  1972.  Also,  frozen 
potato  products  have  maintained  their  recent  history 
of  increasing  annual  packs. 


Prospective  Acreage  Moderately  Larger 

In  view  of  the  need  to  rebuild  depleted  stocks,  the 
prospective  planted  acreage  of  8  leading  processing 
vegetables  is  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  14 
percent  more  than  in  1972,  These  vegetables  account 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  processing 
vegetable  tonnage.  The  gains  in  acreage  for  each  of 
these  major  crops  generally  seem  to  reflect  closely  the 
current  supply  conditions,  although  there  could  be 
some  debate  over  the  potential  size  of  the  1974 
California  tomato  crop.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
one  or  two  tomato  products  could  be  oversupplied  in 
the  next  marketing  season.  Weather  and  crop 
conditions  in  California  will  be  the  ultimate 
determinant.  Considering  other  leading  vegetables, 
(for  canning  and  freezing  combined)  a  2  percent 
larger  acreage  is  intended  for  sweet  corn,  6  percent 
more  for  snap  beans,  and  7  percent  more  for  peas. 

Since  the  average  yield  of  major  processing 
vegetables  in  1973  was  below  either  of  the  2  previous 
years,  there  is  the  strong  possibility  that  1974  yields 
will  be  larger.  If  so,  the  vegetable  industry  will  be 
handling  about  a  tenth  more  tonnage  of  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  this  year.  Along  with  tomatoes,  the 
largest  percentage  gains  may  be  expected  in  canned 
beets  and  cabbage  contracted  for  sauerkraut. 

Anticipating  the  1974/75  Supply 
and  Price  Prospects 

Canners  and  freezers  should  generally  be  able  to 
contract  for  sufficient  acreage  to  relieve  much  of  the 
current  pressure  on  supplies  of  processed  vegetables. 
Furthermore,  the  industry  has  apparently  been  able 
to  secure  the  largest  gains  where  the  tonnage  is  most 
needed.  For  example,  canned  snap  bean  and  sweet 
corn  acreages  are  being  emphasized  more  this  year, 
while  freezing  acreage  is  expected  to  be  less. 

Although  supplies  may  be  substantially  larger 
beginning  this  fall,  higher  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
are  expected.  The  cost  of  obtaining  this  added 
acreage  has  come  high  in  1974.  Contract  prices  to 
growers,  sharply  higher  in  all  cases,  must  reflect 
higher  fuel,  seed,  and  other  production  costs. 
Furthermore,  farmers  in  the  major  vegetable 
processing  areas  have  been  offered  several  attractive 
crop  alternatives  this  season.  In  California,  cotton 
has  proved  attractive  to  San  Joaquin  Valley  growers. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  record  high  wheat  and  dry 
bean  prices  have  driven  up  the  cost  of  securing 
cropland  for  processing  vegetables.  In  the  Midwest, 
corn  and  soybeans  compete  with  land  that  could  be 
used  for  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  and  peas. 

The  carryover  of  canned  vegetables  will  be  the 
smallest  in  recent  years,  but  the  prospect  of  a 
substantially  larger  pack  of  canned  vegetables  does 
suggest  at  least  moderately  larger  supplies  for 
1974/75.  The  carryover  of  frozen  vegetables 
(excluding  potato  products)  this  summer  will  be 
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SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLE  PACKS 
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Table  3— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Prospective  plantinps 


Crop 

Planted  acreage 

1974  as  percentage  of 

1972 

1973 

Prospective 
1974 

1972 

1973 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Beans,  green  lima: 

49.7 

53.4 

49.6 

100 

93 

27.8 

29.3 

35.8 

129 

122 

Beans,  snap: 

67.5 

77.9 

74.9 

111 

96 

211.2 

231.8 

252.1 

119 

109 

15.2 

17.9 

19.6 

128 

109 

Corn,  sweet: 

120.3 

139.5 

131.6 

109 

94 

349.9 

349.5 

369.2 

106 

106 

Cucumbers  for  pickles,  spring  and  summer  

133.5 

132.7 

133.8 

100 

101 

Peas,  green: 

137.0 

151.5 

156.1 

114 

103 

267.6 

276.3 

303.4 

113 

110 

Spinach,  winter: 

6.4 

7.0 

6.7 

106 

96 

5.6 

4.8 

4.9 

87 

102 

272.5 

302.3 

360.1 

132 

119 

1,664.2 

1,773.9 

1,897.9 

114 

107 

1  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


substantially  larger  than  the  small  quantity  carried 
into  the  current  marketing  season.  But  if  1974  yields 
are  average,  the  slight  reduction  in  the  combined 
acreage  of  sweet  corn,  peas,  and  green  beans  for 
freezing  will  still  mean  ample  supplies  for  the  coming 
market  season. 

Processors'  Position 

Higher  contract  prices  for  processing  vegetables 
are  not  the  only  significant  feature  of  the  outlook  for 
canned,  frozen,  and  dehydrated  items.  The  1974  pack 
is  being  subjected  to  an  accumulation  of  markedly 
higher  tinplate,  paper,  energy,  sugar,  and 
transportation  charges.  But  an  across-the-board  rise 
in  wholesale  cost  does  not  automatically  follow. 
Reason:  substantially  larger  tonnages  of  vegetables 
make  better  use  of  overhead,  thereby  lowering  the  per 
case  charge  to  fixed  costs.  This  year,  any  possibly 
flattened  consumer  demand  for  processed  vegetables 
could  nevertheless  be  partly  offset  by  a  sharp 
upswing  in  inventory  demand.  For  processing 
materials  and  energy  costs,  general  business 
indicators  point  to  a  slower  rate  of  rise  later  this  year. 
For  the  current  quarter,  the  price  decontrol  measures 
could  cause  prices  to  over-react,  then  selectively  ease. 
With  this  outlook,  processors'  profitability  remains 
uncertain. 

Prospects  for  Leading  Processing  Vegetables 
Lima  Beans 

With  supplies  of  canned  limas  again  very  short  this 
year,  wholesale  prices  have  shown  strength  all 


season,  and  advanced  again  during  March.  Prices 
have  ranged  from  50C  to  $2.00  per  case  higher  with 
the  institutional  size  up  the  most.  With  practically  no 
carryover  expected,  the  intended  acreage  for  canning 
is  up  22  percent  this  season. 

April  1  frozen  lima  bean  stocks  were  5  percent 
above  the  light  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Fordhooks  are  very  short  while  baby  limas  are  the 
most  generous  since  1971.  Prices  for  both  varieties 
have  advanced  sharply  this  past  winter,  especially 
for  the  institutional  pack.  Despite  the  prospect  of  a 
modest  carryover,  the  industry  plans  to  cut  acreage 
for  freezing  in  1974.  Present  plans  suggest  3  percent 
fewer  baby  limas  to  be  planted  and  18  percent  less 
acreage  in  Fordhooks.  All  the  acreage  cuts  planned 

are  in  California,  still  the  leading  State.  Wisconsin 
will  nearly  double  its  1973  acreage  figure  while 
Delaware,  the  second  largest  producer,  plans 
moderately  larger  plantings  this  season.  The 
apparent  lack  of  interest  reflects  declining  consumer 
demand,  and  a  trade  source  noted  that  at  least  one 
plant  in  California  is  not  packing  limas  this  season. 

Snap  Beans 

March  1  canners'  stocks  were  only  moderately 
larger  than  the  small  quantity  available  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier.  The  quantity  expected  to  be 
carried  into  the  1974/75  season  will  likely  be  only 
moderately  above  the  very  short  supply  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  season.  This  means  record 
disappearance  thus  far,  and  total  annual  movement 
is  expected  to  exceed  54  million  cases  (24/303  basis). 
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This  would  be  2  million  cases  more  than  the  previous 
record  set  in  the  1971/72  season.  Trade  sources 
indicate  that  very  little  is  available  for  spot  sale. 
Wholesale  prices  are  not  expected  to  change  much 
between  now  and  the  new  pack  season  due  to  the 
understanding  reached  by  major  packers  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  Wholesale  prices  are 
generally  only  slightly  to  moderately  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  but  substantially  above  2  years  ago. 


Canners  and  growers  intend  to  plant  9  percent 
more  acreage  this  season — a  total  of  252,000  acres. 
Applying  average  1971-73  yields  to  the  larger  acreage 
would  mean  about  6  percent  larger  raw  product 
tonnage.  The  resulting  pack  would  probably  not 
create  a  serious  marketing  problem  for  most  canners. 
Bean  acreage  has  advanced  sharply  in  recent  years, 
reflecting  strong  consumer  interest  in  this  low-calorie 
vegetable. 

With  frozen  snap  bean  stocks  the  largest  since 
1969,  packers  are  less  inclined  to  expand.  Four 
percent  less  acreage  is  expected  to  be  used  for  freezing 
purposes  this  coming  season.  Despite  larger  stocks, 
there  was  a  slightly  firmer  market  up  to  mid-March. 
Since  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  announcement  was 
made  March  18,  urging  no  price  change,  and  because 
supplies  are  adequate,  no  further  price  rise  is  expected 
before  the  new  pack  comes  to  market. 


Green  Peas 

Canners'  stocks  on  March  1  were  sharply  less  than 
the  limited  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  There  are 
no  spot  supplies  available,  and  packers  have  been 
prorating  previous  orders.  The  limited  1973  pack  has 
restricted  potential  movement  this  season.  March 
wholesale  prices  ranged  from  about  50C  per  case 
24/303's  to  about  $1.00  per  case  more  than  a  year  ago 
for  the  institutional  pack  of  6/10's.  Canners  and 
growers  expect  to  increase  their  1974  acreage  by  a 
tenth  this  season.  Average  yields  (1971-73)  and  a 
tenth  larger  acreage  suggest  canning  tonnage  of 
nearly  360,000  tons,  a  figure  about  the  same  as  1968. 
This  probably  is  the  maximum  canners  would  care  to 
use  in  1974. 

Despite  this  prospect,  opening  prices  for  the  new 
pack  are  likely  to  be  sharply  higher.  A  grower 
bargaining  association  reported  that  Oregon  growers 
have  negotiated  contracts  with  quality  differentials, 
prices  ranging  from  $160  to$230perton.  The  average 
1973  processor  price  in  Oregon  was  $119  per  ton. 

With  canned  peas  very  short,  the  4  percent  larger 
1973  supply  of  frozen  peas  moved  rapidly  through 
marketing  channels.  April  stocks  were  about  equal  to 
the  relatively  light  supply  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  A 
trade  source  was  quoting  the  early  pack  opening  price 
in  California  at  $4.70  per  24/10  oz.  packages.  This 
compares  with  a  March  market  price  of  $3.45  for  the 
1973  pack.  The  2V&  lb.  package  is  being  offered  at  29<P 
per  lb.  versus  21  <t  average  for  1973.  These  prices  may 
generally  reflect  the  differences  to  be  expected 
between  the  1973  and  1974  seasons. 


FROZEN  GREEN  PEAS 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 


1964/65        66/67  68/69  '70/71  72/73 


Growers  intend  to  increase  1 974  acreage  of  peas  for 
freezing  by  3  percent.  Average  yields  would  suggest 
moderately  larger  production,  210,000-215,000  tons, 
which  probably  could  be  absorbed  by  the  market 
without  undue  price  pressure.  This  would  compare 
with  198,000  tons  for  1973. 

Sweet  Corn 

Canners'  stocks  of  sweet  corn  on  March  1  were 
down  to  19  million  cases,  the  lowest  level  for  that  date 
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since  1968,  and  5  percent  less  than  the  limited  supply 
available  a  year  earlier.  Movement  has  been  very 
good  from  a  total  supply  only  slightly  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  carryover  will  again  be  less  than 
a  month's  usual  shipments.  Prices  have  advanced 
steadily  in  small  steps  since  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  season. 

Acreage  to  be  used  for  canning  is  expected  to  be  6 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Coupled  with  an 
average  yield  of  4.7  tons  per  acre,  this  would  bring  on 
about  a  tenth  more  raw  tonnage  than  1973.  This 
would  result  in  substantially  larger  supplies  for  the 
1974/75  marketing  season  despite  the  prospect  of  a 
very  small  carryover. 


CANNED  SWEET  CORN 

Total  Supply  and  Disappearance 
MIL  CASES  (24/303's) 


1964/65        '66/67  68/69  70/71  72/73 


With  stocks  of  frozen  sweet  corn  more  generous 
than  in  most  recent  years,  packers  and  growers  are 
expecting  to  plant  6  percent  less  acreage  in  1974.  A 
yield  figure  slightly  less  than  the  favorable  1973 
result  would  suggest  raw  product  tonnage  for 
freezing  halfway  between  the  1972  and  1973  seasons. 
This  would  likely  bring  supplies  for  1974/75  close  to 
expected  demand. 


FROZEN  SWEET  CORN 

Torol  Supply  and  Disappearance 


Disappearance 


1964/65       '66/67         '68/69         70/71  '72/73 


A  smaller  pack  would  be  required  in  1974  because 
the  expected  carryover  of  cut  and  on-cob  combined 
will  be  the  largest  since  1970.  Even  with  larger 
supplies  to  sell  this  season,  wholesale  prices  have 


held  steady  since  late  fall.  A  25  percent  larger  1973 
pack  of  on-cob  corn  was  made,  and  trade  acceptance 
has  been  good.  Movement  is  up  by  more  than  a  third. 

Tomatoes 

Since  the  1973  crop  fell  short  of  earlier 
expectations,  the  industry  avoided  acquiring  surplus 
stocks.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  Stocks  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  many  tomato  products  are  light,  as  the 
quantity  of  tomatoes  available  for  processing  turned 
out  only  2  percent  more  than  1972.  The  current 
intentions  report  notes  that  U.S.  growers  will  likely 
be  planting  360,000  acres  compared  with  302,000  in 
1973 — a  gain  of  19  percent.  March  processors' 
intentions  are  perhaps  more  uncertain  this  year  than 
usual.  A  21  percent  acreage  gain  was  reported  in 
California.  Prices  to  growers  in  that  State  range  from 
a  base  of  $55  per  ton  to  $60  offered  by  a  prominent 
packer  for  very  early  and  very  late  season  deliveries. 
Last  year  the  SRS  average  price  in  California  was 
$41.10  per  ton. 

Tomatoes  for  Processing 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Planted 

Million  tons 

272,510 

5.8 

302,340 

5.9 

1974  Proj  

360,130 

7.5 

Should  U.S.  processing  tomato  growers  hold  to 
present  intentions,  allowing  for  a  harvested  acreage 
10,000  less  than  planted,  the  resulting  350,000  acres 
with  an  average  U.S.  yield  (1971-73)  would  bring  on 
7.5  million  tons,  the  largest  crop  ever  produced.  This 
would  compare  with  7.0  million  tons  produced  in 
1968,  the  previous  record.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
1971  to  1973  crops  ranged  from  5.5  to  5.9  million  tons. 
This  apparent  enthusiasm  to  plant  more  in  1974 
results  from  sharply  higher  wholesale  prices  and 
virtually  out-of-stock  positions  for  some  canned 
products.  Bulk  storage  totals  among  processors  are 
not  known. 


PROCESSED  TOMATO  PRODUCTION 


TONS  

Total 

OTHER 

TATES^^^^l 

1964       1966      1968       1970       1972  1974 
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Cucumbers 

The  1973  pickle  crop  was  record  large,  but  the  small 
carryover  left  a  total  supply  for  the  current  marketing 
year  only  slightly  larger  than  1972/73. 

The  prospective  planted  acreage  of  pickling 
cucumbers  is  slightly  more  than  1973.  Better  than 
average  yields  in  1973  were  responsible  for  the  large 
crop,  so  that  average  yields  would  suggest  a  tonnage 
close  to  or  slightly  below  last  year's  production  figure. 

Sauerkraut 

The  1973  pack  was  about  a  tenth  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  a  small  carryover  put  the  1973/74  supply 
barely  larger  than  the  short  supply  available  a  year 
earlier.  With  strong  trade  demand,  March  1  stocks 
were  very  short,  and  the  industry  expects  to  have  to 
rebuild  supplies  this  fall.  It  is  likely  that  the  August  1 
canners'  carryover  may  be  only  about  1.2  million 
cases,  a  figure  close  to  last  season.  As  a  result,  the 
1974  prospective  contracted  cabbage  tonnage  for 
sauerkraut  will  be  268,000  tons,  36  percent  more  than 
last  year.  Contracted  cabbage  usually  accounts  for 
85-90  percent  of  the  total  amount  used  for  this 
purpose.  Kraut  packers  do  make  additional  open 
market  purchases  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  leading  States. 

Beets 

Stocks  of  canned  beets  were  slightly  more  than  the 
low  supply  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  As  with  many 
canned  vegetables,  remaining  supplies  are 
considered  committed.  Wholesale  prices  are 
substantially  above  a  year  earlier,  and  fewer  styles, 
packs,  and  can  sizes  are  even  quoted  on  a  wholesale 
basis. 

Processors  plan  to  increase  1974  acreage  by  9 
percent,  with  much  of  the  gain  coming  from 
Wisconsin  and  New  York.  This  acreage  increase 
would  suggest  about  235,000  tons  if  yields  should  be 
close  to  13  tons  per  acre.  This  would  be  substantially 
more  than  1973,  but  well  below  record  1968  tonnage. 

Carrots 

Stocks  of  frozen  carrots  April  1  were  107  million 
lbs.,  the  largest  of  record.  Heavy  January  and 
February  packing  activity  was  responsible.  January 
1  stocks  of  canned  carrots  were  moderately  less  than 
for  most  recent  seasons,  but  were  sharply  higher  than 
the  previous  year.  There  is  no  intentions-to-plant 
report,  but  the  present  stocks  position  suggests  that 
canning  and  freezing  activity  in  1974  will  not  have 
the  urgency  that  is  so  apparent  for  most  other 
processing  vegetables. 

Spinach 

A  record  quantity  of  raw  spinach  was  used  for 
freezing  in  1973,  and  stocks,  while  larger  than  a  year 


ago,  are  not  considered  burdensome.  However,  the 
new  pack  prices  in  California  are  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  making  this  crop  a  bargain  for  the  vegetable 
trade.  Some  possible  Japanese  trade  interest  tends  to 
keep  prices  steady,  although  a  larger  pack  of  winter 
spinach  is  expected  from  California  this  season. 
Winter  spinach  production  in  California  and  Florida 
combined  is  forecast  at  96,000  tons,  3  percent  above 
last  year.  Roughly  60  percent  of  the  winter  crop  is 
frozen  and  the  rest  is  canned. 

The  carryover  of  canned  spinach  will  be  the  lowest 
in  years,  but  brisk  packing  activity  in  California  is 
making  supplies  generally  available  at  prices 
substantially  higher  than  mid- winter  levels  when  old 
pack  prices  were  quoted  on  a  nominal  basis. 

Broccoli 

Stocks  of  frozen  broccoli  were  16  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  April  1,  at  71  million  lbs.  West  Coast 
packers'  prices  are  only  slightly  above  the  levels  of 
last  fall,  as  packing  activity  is  in  full  swing,  and  the 
trade  expects  larger  supplies  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Dehydrated  Vegetables 

An  interesting  statistical  picture  of  the  dehydrated 
vegetable  industry  is  provided  in  a  recent  release 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  (U.S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1972  Census  of 
Manufactures,  "Dehydrated  fruits,  vegetables, 
soups,  SIC  2034",  Industry  Series  preliminary  report 
MC72(P)-20C-3,  February  1974).  Highlights  of  the 
release  point  to  regional  specialization  of  this 
activity.  Six  thousand  of  the  industry's  U.S.  payroll 
of  11,900  work  in  California.  New  capital 
expenditures  in  1972  in  the  West  totaled  $11.9  million, 
63  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Western  plants  (Pacific 
and  Mountain  Divisions)  accounted  as  well  for  63 
percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 

For  all  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  for  dehydrating, 
the  delivered  cost  in  1972  was  $205  million.  In  terms 
of  tonnage,  vegetable  crops  comprised  75  percent  of 
this  total,  but  just  one-third  of  the  value.  This  results 
from  low  crop  values  at  the  time  for  potatoes,  which 
represent  over  70  percent  of  vegetable  quantity 
dehydrated. 


POTATOES 

Record  prices  and  strong  demand  for  final  products 
dominate  the  potato  situation  this  spring.  As  a  result, 
commodity  traders  are  anticipating  a  record  price  for 
fall  crop  potatoes.  Current  stocks  on  hand  are  low. 
Spring  1974  production  will  set  no  record.  Even  the 
prospect  of  a  4-6  percent  expansion  of  1974  output 
over  1973  appears  not  to  have  disturbed  either  price 
levels  or  expected  demand. 
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At  $7.30/cwt.  in  March,  the  average  price  received 
by  growers  was  nearly  double  March  1973. 
Accounting  for  this  record  price  were  aggressive 
processors,  who  in  attempting  to  complete  pack 
budgets  quickly,  left  remarkably  small  quantities  for 
fresh  delivery.  Maine  growers  enjoyed  a  $9.50/cwt. 
average  price  in  March,  a  State  record.  Idaho's  crop 
as  well,  despite  its  dominance  by  delivery  into 
processors  at  contract  prices  much  lower  than  cash 
market  prices,  showed  a  $6.70/cwt.  price,  better  than 
double  a  year  ago.  All  storage  areas  have  shared 
these  higher  prices. 

Lower  Stocks  on  Hand 

On  April  1,  stocks  of  fall  potatoes  held  by  growers, 
processors,  and  local  dealers  were  52.9  million  cwt. 
This  is  5.2  million  cwt.  lower  than  the  same  date  in 
1973.  Reduction  in  shed  totals  is  due  more  to  increases 
in  processing  volume  than  to  any  particular  increase 
in  open  market  sales.  Tablestock  offerings  are 
undoubtedly  off  from  a  year  ago,  in  part  causing 
record  cash  prices  at  virtually  every  storage  State 
shipping  point.  The  Stocks  report  contains  a  seven- 
State  total  of  the  crop  used  for  processing.  To  April  1 , 
79.2  million  cwt.  had  been  processed,  or  9  percent 
ahead  of  the  same  time  in  1973. 

Stocks  are  apparently  tightest  in  Maine  and  Idaho, 
with  only  Washington  showing  a  significantly 
higher  storage  total  than  a  year  ago.  Other  States, 
with  potential  chipstock  inventory,  have  been  less 


significant  elements  this  season  in  the  final 
processing  use  of  potatoes. 

The  proportion  of  crop  sold  in  1973/74  may  reach  a 
record — higher  even  than  the  90  percent  sold  from 
1972's  harvest.  Sustained  higher  prices  to  growers 
would  be  responsible  for  pulling  some  marginal 
potatoes  into  the  various  marketing  channels. 

Spring  Prospects 

Above  average  yields  this  spring,  given  a  potato 
acreage  2  percent  higher  than  1973,  are  not  likely  to 
compensate  completely  for  the  short  storage 
quantities  available  from  fall  crop  States. 

The  expected  production  of  22.7  million  cwt.  is 
larger  than  either  1972  or  1973  but  still  below  any 
other  year  in  the  last  decade.  More  potatoes  are 
expected  from  Alabama,  Texas,  and  California. 
Fewer  will  be  coming  from  North  Carolina  and 
Arizona  this  spring.  Unless  U.S.  average  yields  are 
record  large,  and  in  the  case  of  California  there  was 
admittedly  room  for  substantial  gain  over  the 
reduced  yields  of  1973,  little  downward  pressure  on 
farm  prices  may  be  expected. 

Fall  Crop  Potential 

Early  indications  point  to  a  return  to  more  average 
yields  per  harvested  acre  in  several  important  potato- 
growing  counties  this  fall.  A  decidedly  more 
favorable  water  situation  exists  throughout  the 


Table  4— Potatoes,  fall:  Prospective  plantings 


Crop  and  area 

Acreage  planted 

1974  as 
percentage 
of  1973 

1972 

1973 

Prospective  19741 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Fall: 

Maine  

135.0 

138 

0 

146 

0 

106 

27.0 

25 

0 

25 

5 

102 

New  York-Upstat'e  

33.0 

29 

0 

28 

4 

98 

34.0 

31 

0 

31 

0 

100 

Other  States2  

14.2 

12 

8 

12 

5 

98 

Eastern  

243.2 

235 

8 

243 

4 

103 

Michigan   

34.0 

33 

0 

31 

.0 

94 

50.5 

48 

5 

51 

0 

105 

82.0 

86 

0 

94 

6 

110 

122.0 

133 

0 

132 

.0 

99 

Other  States3  

28.9 

25 

7 

25 

1 

98 

317.4 

326 

2 

333.7 

102 

Idaho  

302.0 

325 

0 

322 

.0 

99 

31.5 

31 

0 

32 

0 

103 

75.0 

84.0 

82 

0 

98 

40.8 

44 

1 

48 

8 

111 

California  

23.5 

20 

0 

18 

4 

92 

Other  States4  

17.8 

18 

5 

18 

5 

100 

490.6 

522 

6 

521 

7 

99 

Total  fall  

1,051.2 

1,084.6 

1,098 

8 

101 

'intended  acreage  as  of  March  1.  2New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  JOhio,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  4Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 


Crop  Production,  Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Western  States  than  was  the  casein  1973.  With  only  a 
slightly  larger  acreage,  up  1.3  percent  from  1973, 
growers  should  not  be  expected  to  apply  fertilizer  or 
other  inputs  so  "thin"  as  to  diminish  overall  yield 
potential.  These  factors  underlie  early  judgments 
that  potato  yields  can  recover  from  1973. 

1974  Prospects 

Based,  then,  on  a  5-year  average  of  yields  for  each 
State  in  summer  and  fall  production,  the  size  of  the 
crops  (given  current  acreage  indications)  would  be 
23.1  million  cwt.  and  259.5  million  cwt.,  respectively. 
With  the  known  winter  and  spring  production  in  the 
U.S.,  1974  potato  production  could  be  slightly  under 
308  million  cwt. 

However,  if  a  yield  history  nationwide  is  assumed 
to  have  a  slight  uptrend,  then  the  fall  harvest  could  be 
as  high  as  269.4  million  cwt.  A  "high"  estimated  of 
1974  production  would  be  about318  million  cwt.  Even 
the  high  estimate  would  not  be  a  record  crop — 1970 
held  that  distinction. 

Previous  Situation  analysis  has  supported  the  view 
that  the  potato  trade  can  accept  a  4.6  percent  increase 
in  annual  output  from  1973  without  significantly 
depressing  the  average  prices  below  1973/74. 
Although  a  higher  processing  potato  contract  price 
seems  to  build,  into  the  reported  SRS  price  a  greater 
degree  of  stability,  dramatic  swings  in  fresh  market 
prices  must  not  be  ruled  out,  either  in  late  1 974  or  into 
the  1975  disposition  of  this  fall's  output. 

Frozen  Potato  Products 

In  mid-March,  an  industry  association  noted  that 
Idaho  frozen  potato  shipments  activity  was,  by  the 
fourth  quarter  1973,  running  18  percent  above  the 
year  before.  The  State's  output  moving  offshore, 
although  small  in  absolute  terms,  registered  a  four- 
fold increase.  Earlier  Cold  Storage  report  statistics, 
prior  to  the  current  crop  disposition,  also  pointed  to 
this  increased  shipping  activity  when  showing 
stocks  of  frozen  items  at  the  lowest  point  in  5  years. 

Table  5— Pack  of  frozen  potato  products* 


Year 

Million 
pounds 

Year 

Million 
pounds 

1960   

551 
579 
762 
862 

1,118 
1,219 
1,460 
1,491 

1968   

1,736 
2,048 
2,404 
2,565 

2,594 
2,691 

1961   

1969   

1962   

1970   

1963   

1971   

1964   

1972   

1965   

1973   

1966   

1967   

♦American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 


By  April  1 ,  stocks  of  all  frozen  potato  products  were 
734  million  lbs.,  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Frozen 


french  fried  potatoes  themselves  were  off  7  percent 
from  1973. 

For  the  year  1973,  the  American  Frozen  Food 
Institute  reported  a  pack  of  2.69  billion  lbs.  of  frozen 
potato  products,  up  4  percent  compared  with  1972. 
The  1972  pack  total  was  revised  downward  by  about 
100  million  lbs.  final  product  from  the  statistic 
appearing  one  year  ago. 

Dehydrated 

The  processing  industry's  capacity  expansion, 
expected  on  stream  by  harvest  this  fall,  is  going 
chiefly  to  flake/ granule  operations.  One  facility  at 
Glenn's  Ferry,  Idaho,  will  add  capacity  to  handle  1 
million  cwt.  of  the  1974  crop.  A  plant  at  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  intends  to  accept  1.3  million  cwt.  Another  at 
Boardman,  Oregon,  will  begin  in  July  this  year  to  put 
through  at  least  1.5  million  cwt.  of  potatoes  annually. 
Plover,  Wisconsin,  by  September  1974  will  also  have 
new  dehydration  capacity  of  1.0  million  cwt.  These 
and  other  dehydrating  projects  are  expected  by 
1975/76  to  bring  rated  capacity  of  processors  to  a 
level  over  50  percent  higher  than  1972/73. 

The  preliminary  Census  of  Manufactures  report  on 
dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  estimated  total 
product  shipments  of  all  sizes  of  dehydrated  potatoes 
at  505.9  million  lbs.  in  1972,  up  sharply  from  322.4 
million  lbs.  5  years  earlier.  The  value  of  product  grew 
evenly  with  the  quantity.  By  1972,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  dehydrated  potatoes  was  winding  up  in 
consumer  packages  (1  lb.  and  under)  than  in  1967.  A 
word  of  caution  to  interpretation  of  the  Census  report: 
1972  potato  dehydration  was  working  off  a  generous 
1971  crop,  much  delivered  at  "distress"  prices.  Due  to 
competitive  pressures  in  final  use  of  the  potato  crop, 
delivered-in  costs  of  raw  product  have  marched 
upward  in  1973  and  1974.  The  final  dehydrated 
product  value  today  would  probably  show  a  larger 
rise  than  the  increase  in  quantity  manufactured. 

Chips 

When  the  potato  utilization  report  is  released 
August  23,  it  is  likely  to  show  that  offtake  of  the  1973 
crop  for  chipping  eased  from  1972's  figure.  Unusually 
high  prices  for  chipping  stock  throughout  the  past 
year  have  forced  final  retail  prices  higher  in  many 
cases  and  have  tended  to  squeeze  manufacturing 
margins.  Carlot  prices  for  chipping  potatoes  in  April 
1974  are  running  about  $9.00/cwt.,  up  more  than  a 
third  from  a  year  ago.  New  product  introduction- 
while  generally  lifting  the  disappearance  of  snack 
foods-may  also  have  diminished  unit  volume  of 
potato  chips. 

Chippers  continue  to  direct  attention  to  the  critical 
situation  for  cooking  media.  The  Economic  Research 
Service  report  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (FOS  272) 
released  April  9,  1974,  provides  the  outlook  on  this 
equally  important  input  to  chip  production. 
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Intense  retail  competion  plus  high  potato  and 
cooking  oil  prices  are  forcing  the  potato  chip  industry 
to  carefully  scrutinize  the  economics  of  marginal 
production  lines. 


1974  Contracts 

A  reference  price  of  $4.00/cwt.  was  reached  March 
14  between  Idaho  growers  and  two  of  the  largest 
processors.  As  usual,  performance  stipulations  and 
storage  allowances  are  part  of  this  reference  ("base") 
price.  Agreements  so  far  represent  roughly  an  80 
percent  increase  in  processing  potatoes'  base  price 
over  the  1973  contracts.  Grower  sources  note  the 
range  of  prices  at  $73-$83 /short  ton.  In  the  Red  River 
Valley,  one  contract  calls  for  $2.90  per  cwt.  base  price, 
(80  percent,  U.S.  #1)  with  an  additional  payment  for 
grower  hauling.  This  is  sharply  above  the  1973  figure. 

Potatoes  are  considered  "delivered  and  stored" 
under  the  terms  of  standardized  agreements  during 
the  fourth  quarter.  From  January,  storage  costs  rise 
"geometrically"  on  out  to  May,  when  the  highest  cost 
of  storage  (including  shrink)  is  levied.  A  typical 
contract  would  specify  these  "costs"  per  ton  to  store 
for  each  month:  January,  $1.00;  February,  $1.50; 
March,  $2.25;  April,  $3.25;  and  May,  $4.25. 


Potato  Futures  Activity 

The  attractive  of  retail  potato  use,  despite  record 
winter  retail  prices,  translated  into  substantial 
advances  in  near  contract  prices  during  the  winter 
months.  May,  ordinarily  the  most  heavily  traded 
contract  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
advanced  to  ($17.75  cwt.  basis)  during  late  February 
but  retreated  by  $4.00  througMarch  chiefly  due  to 
contract  selling  pressure  with  weaker  cash  markets. 
Sympathetically,  the  November  future  had 
responded  up  to  the  $8.25  range  before  backtracking 
to  the  low  $6.00  range. 

The  May  contract  was  not  to  be  successfully  defied 
for  long,  charging  back  over  $18.00/cwt.  during  early 
April.  November  returned  to  a  better  than  $7.50  level. 
These  November  prices  are  the  highest  recorded. 

All  potato  trading  avtivity  will  be,  of  course, 
affected  by  developments  in  the  USDA  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority's  proposed  addition  of  a  new 
Section  1.52.  If  adopted,  the  rule  (published  for 
comment  in  the  March  11,  1974,  Federal  Register) 
would  permit  futures  contract  liquidation  when  a 
permitted  daily  limit  change  occurs. 

Reported  trading  value  in  Maine  potatoes  (all 
futures)  through  March  29, 1974,  totaled  $1.51  billion, 
up  from  $0.52  billion  changing  hands  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  By  contrast,  the  farm  value  of  the 
1973  potato  crop  was  originally  estimated  at  $1.20 
billion. 


SWEETPOTATOES 

Disposition  of  the  modest  1973  crop  continues,  with 
grower  prices  reported  in  March  at  $9.97/cwt.,  up  a 
fifth  over  last  year.  California  producers,  delivering 
to  a  Pacific  Coast  market  chiefly  fresh  sweetpotatoes, 
retained  their  usual  pattern  of  top  prices  among  all 
States.  The  prices  received  series  had  jumped  from 
$8.36/cwt.  in  December  1973  to  $9.26  the  next  month. 

Fresh  market 

Stockton,  California,  shipph.g  point  prices  for  a  40- 
lb.  carton  of  Yellow  Jerseys  have  hovered  around 
$8.20  for  about  2  months.  It's  an  advance  of  roughly 
10  percent  from  1973.  Porto  Rico  types — whether  in 
Louisiana  or  eastern  North  Carolina — are  fetching 
from  $6.69  to  $7.25  per  50-lb.  carton.  These  prices 
have  similarly  stabilized  during  February,  March, 
and  early  April  and  are  presently  from  2  to  10  percent 
above  corresponding  weeks  in  1973. 

So  far  in  1974,  unloads  to  major  terminal  markets 
have  surprisingly  surpassed  by  almost  5  percent  the 
1973  period's  total.  For  the  entire  season,  receiving  of 
sweetpotatoes  is  up  about  6  percent. 

Canned  Prices  Up  Substantially 

Trade  sources  showing  canned  sweetpotato 
wholesale  list  prices  point  out  substantial  increases. 
Last  year's  pack  was  certainly  a  higher  cost 
operation  and  limited  raw  product  played  a  large  role. 
By  the  end  of  March  1974,  a  24/303  case  of 
sweetpotatoes  was  listed  at  $7.75,  up  38  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  range  of  prices  for  a  case  of  6/10's 
was  $9.30-$10.65,  about  25  percent  higher  than  March 
1973. 

Outlook  Suggests  More  This  Year 

Acreage  intentions  suggest  5  percent  more 
plantings  of  sweetpotatoes  this  spring.  A  little 
reduction  is  looked  for  in  Louisiana  but  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Georgia  will  have  more  acres. 
Representative  yields  on  the  planned  123,000  acres 
this  year  could  originate  a  6  to  7  percent  crop  gain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  1974  processing  activity 
will  expand.  Storage  sheds,  more  generously 
provided,  can  deliver  out  at  a  price  eased  from  the 
1973/74  marketing  season. 

MUSHROOMS 

Current  supplies  of  mushrooms  for  both  fresh  and 
processing  use  are  generous.  Both  second  and 
additional  bed  fillings — from  which  the  trade  is 
working — are  up  from  the  same  period  in  1973. 
(However,  some  downward  adjustment  in  production 
area  could  have  been  justified  economically  by  price 
changes  since  last  year's  estimate.)  On  August21,the 
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Statistical  Reporting  Service  will  release  U.S.  grower 
intentions  for  the  1974/75  season. 

Imports  of  canned  mushrooms  have  increased.  The 
apparent  total  for  July  1973  through  February  1974  is 
30.4  million  lbs.,  up  3  percent  compared  with  the 
1972/73  season.  Had  there  been  no  recalls,  which  had 
the  effect  of  checking  consumer  demand,  imports 
would  probably  have  been  higher. 

Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  prices  to  growers 
are  presently  $1.60  to  $1.95  for  a  four-quart  basket, 
about  a  dime  lower  than  the  beginning  of  spring  1 973. 
For  processing,  clean  cut  mushrooms  continue  to 
hold  steady  at  34  cents  per  lb.,  about  1-3  cents  lower 
than  the  1973  processing  price.  At  least  for  the 
intermediate  term,  mushroom  canners  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  recovery  of  consumer  demand 
after  the  recalls.  Raw  product  price,  running  slightly 
lower  than  the  previous  season,  is  a  notable  exception 
to  the  upward  and  broad-based  movement  of  other 
processing  vegetable  prices  this  year. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Supply  Limited 

There  is  no  doubt  that  beans  have  generally  been  in 
strong  hands  thoughout  the  disposition  of  the 
abbreviated  1973  crop.  Until  the  release  in  March  of 
the  acreage  intentions  report — which  pointed  to 
expanded  output  later  in  the  year — prices  received  by 
growers  continued  to  move  upward.  As  noted  in  the 
previous  Vegetable  Situation  (TVS-191),  available 
supplies  of  most  classes  are  nearing  record  lows  and 
approaching  those  lows  much  sooner  than  the 
normal  carryover  reference  month. 

Domestic  and  foreign  demand 

Consumer  interest  in  protein  alternatives 
continued  to  affect  domestic  movement  of  all  classes 
of  dry  edible  beans.  However,  the  final  prices  at  retail 
of  dry  bagged  and  wet  canned  beans  have  been 
subject  to  wide  variations  in  cost.  For  canned  food 
items  using  dry  edible  beans,  manufacturers  were 
probably  able  to  better  defend  their  wholesale  prices, 
moving  as  they  were  off  "raw  material"  arranged  in 
larger  quantities  during  the  early  fall  1973.  For  dry 
bagged  beans,  the  retail  item  is  ordinarily  moved 
from  a  much  thinner  inventory.  This  practice 
therefore  reflected  more  dramatically  the  season's 
increases  in  prices  received  by  growers,  especially 
when  a  retail  chain's  decision  rule  stipulates 
maintenance  of  no  more  than  a  30-day  turn  for 
bagged  dry  edible  beans.  Annual  statistics  reflecting 
the  dry  versus  wet  demand  for  beans  are  not 
available. 

In  foreign  trade,  demand  surged  until  the 
beginning  of  winter  1974,  when  sharply  higher  U.S. 
dealer  prices  finally  began  crimping  monthly  export 
interest.  For  example,  total  volume  of  exports  in 


January  and  February  1974  (all  destinations,  all 
classes)  fell  to  45.4  million  cwt,  compared  with  70.6 
million  cwt.  in  the  same  2  months  of  1973.  However, 
exports  for  the  September  through  February  period 
were  217.5  million  cwt.,  3  percent  more  than  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Imports  of  dry  edible  beans, 
usually  small  and  seldom  changing,  in  the  first  2 
months  of  1974  were  5.2  million  pounds,  more  than 
double  the  same  period  in  1973.  Not  since  1956  was 
opening  dry  bean  import  activity  so  large. 

Farm  prices 

Exceptionally  sensitive  to  changes  in  supply 
prospects,  most  classes  of  dry  edible  beans  underwent 
small  but  significant  declines  in  the  final  2  weeks  of 
March.  Processor  and  bagger  interest  may  have 
waned  with  a  view  toward  late  summer  and  early 
fall's  generous  harvest  potential.  Beef  prices  at  all 
levels  during  March  were  coincidentally  below  recent 
highs.  Removing  some  marginal  consumer  interest 
in  beans  as  a  protein  alternative  would  then  certainly 
not  go  unnoticed  by  trade  members. 

The  average  of  first  quarter  1974  farm  prices,  at 
$40.20  per  cwt.,  was  four  times  the  1973  period's  level. 
($10.60  per  cwt.)  High  prices  throughout  the 
marketing  season  have  clearly  held  the  attention  of 
growers.  The  most  recent  survey  of  grower's 
intentions  points  to  a  20  percent  acreage  increase  for 
1974  among  all  classes  of  beans.  A  look  at  the  level  of 
typical  April  dealer  prices  shows  why:  great 
northern,  better  than  $48  per  cwt.,  pintos  above  $60 
per  cwt.,  and  red  kidney  beans  at  $51  per  cwt. 
Surprisingly,  blackeye  peas  at  $40  and  baby  Iimas  at 
$42  were  considered  among  the  few  "bargains" 

1974  Outlook 

With  acreage  up  and  a  likely  return  toward 
normally  observed  yields  per  acre,  1974's  harvest 
could  amount  to  20  million  cwt.  Added  to  a  negligible 
carryover,  the  1974/75  marketing  season  could  be 
working  off  a  U.S.  supply  roughly  15  percent  greater 
than  the  1973/74  season. 

Demand  for  the  1974  crop,  however,  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  assess.  If,  at  prices  in  recent 
months,  dry  edible  beans  have  moved  abroad  at  a 
slower  pace,  1974/75's  export  prospects  may  improve. 
Slight  rebuilding  of  trade  volume  can  happen  at  a 
lower  harvest-time  price.  Yet  domestic  trade 
members,  with  a  fresh  memory  of  dry  bean 
unavailabilities  in  the  1973/74  season,  will  have 
spoken  for  the  1974  harvest  much  earlier  than  usual. 

This  supply  and  demand  sketch  implies  a  lowering 
of  the  1974/75  profile  of  prices  received  by  growers, 
although  the  1974  crop  will  unlikely  retreat  to  1971  or 
1972  levels.  Under  this  outlook,  Federal  procurement 
of  dry  beans  for  school  lunch  or  relief  needs  may  have 
to  wait  until  the  fourth  quarter  1974  when  the 
domestic  supply  can  be  better  inferred. 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
recently  announced  that  a  loan  and  purchase 
program  will  be  in  effect  for  1974-crop  dry  edible 
beans.  The  national  average  loan  and  purchase  rate 
will  be  $6.40  per  hundredweight,  unchanged  from  the 
1973  crop.  Loan  and  purchase  rates  for  individual 
classes  of  eligible  beans  will  be  announced  later. 
Classes  which  will  be  eligible  are  pintos,  great 
northerns,  pea  (navy),  small  white  and  flat  small 
white,  dark  and  light  red  kidneys,  pinks,  small  reds, 
large  and  baby  limas. 

DRY  PEAS 

By  April  1974,  unusually  high  dealer  prices  for  peas 
and  lentils  had  translated  themselves  into  retail 
prices  three  and  four  times  the  1973  level.  There  are 
limited  supplies,  coupled  with  consumer  searching 
for  protein  alternatives  and  a  high  level  of  exports. 
Every  indication  this  marketing  season  points  to  an 
ending  stock  perhaps  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

Farmer's  prices,  thought  to  have  reached  a  peak  of 
$28  cwt.  in  November-February,  jumped  in  another  2 
cents  per  pound  in  March.  A  year  ago,  farm  prices 
were  $6/cwt. 


Few  crops  have  provided  as  clear  a  price  signal  to 
U.S.  growers  to  expand  production.  The  response  this 
year,  51,000  acres  being  added  to  production  of  dry 
peas,  is  as  dramatic  as  it  is  necessary.  If  normal 
yields  prevail  in  Washington  -and  Idaho,  then  the 
larger  U.S.  acreage  could  produce  3  million  cwt.,  up 
from  1.7  million  cwt.  last  year.  An  output  this  large 
would  not  be  burdensome,  considering  the  demand 
components:  dry  peas  continue  to  be  a  cost-effective 
protein  selection;  stocks  need  rebuilding;  export 
markets  need  assurances  of  a  steady  supply. 

Export  volume  of  dry  peas  and  lentils  boomed  until 
November  1973  when  high  price  and  limited  supply 
curtailed  enthusiasm.  Cumulative  movement 
offshore  September  through  February  of  the  current 
season  totaled  145  million  lbs.,  a  drop  of  53  million 
lbs.  from  last  season's  apparent  total.  Foreign  seed 
stock  interest  increased  substantially  within  the 
overall  lower  volume.  Deliveries  this  season  have 
been  23.3  million  lbs.,  a  gain  of  17  percent  from  a  year 
ago. 

With  domestic  availability  so  tight,  import  activity 
actually  grew  this  marketing  season  to  3.2  million 
lbs.,  up  from  3.0  million  lbs.  September  through 
February  during  the  1972/73  season. 
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Table  6.—  Vegetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices,  per  hundredweight.  United  States, 

indicated  periods,  1973  and  1974 


Commodity 

1973 

1974 

February 

March 

January 

February 

March  1-15 

Dollars 

Dollars 

D  olla  rs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Asparagus 

52 

70 

31 

80 

46 

10 

42.40 

23 

80 

17 

90 

20.60 

22 

30 

25.10 

17 

00 

16 

20 

17.70 

19 

20 

15.50 

5 

50 

6 

16 

3.84 

5 

14 

4.42 

6 

73 

6 

88 

6.57 

6 

02 

5.48 

18 

70 

19 

50 

20.20 

23 

50 

20.60 

7 

56 

4 

97 

4.92 

4 

86 

4.52 

9 

30 

9 

00 

8.90 

9 

60 

10.20 

19 

60 

13 

30 

10.80 

15.70 

6 

09 

7 

36 

3.68 

6 

67 

6.35 

11 

90 

17 

50 

10.40 

10 

60 

6.94 

19 

90 

18 

50 

13.00 

16 

30 

10.80 

12 

40 

12 

40 

14.20 

14 

00 

13.90 

14 

90 

17 

30 

16.10 

19 

80 

14.30 

Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  7.— Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by  farmers, 
as  of  15th  of  the  month.  United  States  by  months,  1960  to  date1 


(1967=100) 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

1960   

99 

95 

87 

88 

90 

74 

76 

62 

61 

67 

73 

77 

79 

1961  

74 

74 

BBpH 

95 

83 

90 

81 

65 

65 

65 

76 

74 

76 

1962   

94 

102 

125 

109 

107 

84 

73 

63 

64 

66 

75 

85 

87 

1963   

102 

95 

82 

83 

78 

88 

85 

65 

62 

70 

91 

94 

83 

1964   

100 

103 

98 

89 

83 

90 

80 

76 

76 

78 

101 

87 

88 

1965   

80 

86 

101 

106 

121 

102 

85 

78 

78 

84 

90 

88 

92 

1966   

106 

112 

102 

109 

97 

99 

114 

101 

91 

91 

103 

99 

102 

1967   

103 

99 

98 

108 

103 

121 

110 

86 

82 

88 

100 

103 

100 

1968   

118 

123 

127 

132 

108 

98 

94 

88 

92 

91 

115 

119 

109 

1969   

107 

111 

109 

107 

121 

100 

100 

96 

94 

110 

144 

132 

111 

1970   

134 

130 

125 

112 

124 

113 

103 

95 

107 

96 

105 

100 

112 

1971  

114 

123 

149 

140 

129 

127 

121 

104 

100 

118 

164 

137 

127 

1972   

153 

132 

118 

135 

127 

126 

121 

128 

131 

116 

145 

136 

131 

1973   

175 

168 

177 

202 

181 

188 

188 

146 

126 

127 

139 

132 

162 

19742   

143 

169 

143 

'All  prices  reported  on  f.o.b.  basis.  2  Preliminary . 
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Table  8.—  Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:  Reported  commercial  acreage  and  projected  production  of  principal 
crops,  selected  seasons,  1972,  1973,  and  indicated  1974 


Seasonal  group 

Acreage 

Production 

]  

197  2 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

19741 

Indicated 

Percent  of 

1  ndicated 

Percent  of 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1  000 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Percent 

h  undred- 

h  undred- 

hundred- 

Percent 

Percent 

weigh  t 

weigh  t 

weight 

Win  ter 

194.1 

174.2 

193.5 

100 

111 

31,094 

31,07£ 

32,403 

104 

104 

Spring: 2 

Snap  Beans   

24.0 

23.9 

24.2 

101 

101 

867 

775 

847 

98 

109 

Broccoli 3 

11.5 

12.3 

12.5 

109 

102 

1,093 

800 

1,038 

95 

130 

23.7 

25.6 

23.1 

97 

90 

4,293 

4,595 

4,108 

96 

89 

_  * 

Carrots   

15.9 

18.7 

17.8 

112 

95 

3,877 

3,766 

4,058 

105 

108 

Cauliflower3  .... 

4.2 

3.9 

4.6 

110 

118 

509 

273 

446 

88 

163 

Celery3   

8.3 

9.1 

8.9 

107 

98 

3,978 

4,302 

4,121 

104 

96 

Sweet  corn  

42.2 

39.1 

34.1 

81 

87 

3,812 

4,143 

3,137 

82 

76 

Cucumbers  

18.5 

16.5 

16.8 

91 

102 

1,799 

1,559 

1,529 

85 

98 

Eggplant  

.8 

.6 

.6 

75 

100 

154 

156 

122 

79 

78 

Escarole  

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

110 

105 

271 

339 

314 

116 

93 

Lettuce   

50.2 

51.2 

50.7 

101 

99 

12,415 

12,494 

12,371 

100 

99 

Green  peppers3    .  . 

9.1 

10.1 

9.7 

107 

96 

905 

1,053 

912 

101 

87 

Spinach   

2.0 

2.3 

2.8 

140 

122 

134 

157 

182 

136 

116 

Tomatoes  

34.3 

35.2 

30.2 

88 

86 

4,790 

4,567 

3,986 

83 

87 

Total  14 

Vegetables4  .... 

246.8 

250.8 

238.2 

97 

95 

38,897 

38,979 

37,171 

96 

95 

Honeydew  Melons 

1.8 

2.4 

2.1 

117 

88 

153 

336 

252 

165 

75 

31.2 

26.5 

21.5 

69 

81 

3,527 

3,417 

2,623 

74 

77 

Watermelons  .... 

116.3 

83.5 

86.4 

74 

103 

12,069 

11,001 

10,541 

87 

96 

Total  melons4  .  . 

149.3 

112.4 

110.0 

74 

98 

15,749 

14,754 

13,416 

85 

91 

'Based  on  average  yield  per  acre.  2  April,  May  and  June.  3  Includes  fresh  market  a/id  processing.  4  May  not  add  to  total  due  to 
rounding. 


Vegetables  for  Fresh  Market,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  9.—  Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance,  January  1  to  April  1 


Commodity 

April  1  stocks 

January  1-April  1  net  change 

1972 

1973 

19741 

1972 

1973 

19741 

Million 

Million 

7\/T  HI  in  v-> 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pou  tids 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

12 

15 

12 

1 

■7 

-6 

Beans,  lima: 

c.\) 

23 

19 

-  1  1 

-1  1 

o 

-y 

Ba  by 

37 

33 

39 

-19 

-22 

-2  3 

Total 

57 

56 

58 

-31 

-33 

-32 

Beans,  snap: 

Ppni  1 1  ."i  i" 

DU 

^  D 
D  O 

-O  / 

-40 

27 

33 

36 

-20 

-18 

-19 

Total 

77 

91 

111 

-57 

-58 

-62 

Broccoli : 

34 

33 

38 

N.A. 

-16 

-4 

Chopped  and  cuts  

25 

28 

33 

N.A. 

-10 

1 

Total  

59 

61 

7  1 

-5 

-26 

-3 

26 

32 

34 

-9 

-14 

-17 

Carrots  

61 

60 

107 

-39 

-37 

-13 

Cauliflower  

21 

24 

42 

-11 

-25 

-23 

Corn,  sweet: 

Cut   

85 

90 

119 

-64 

-76 

-71 

40 

60 

61 

-30 

-26 

-42 

Total  

125 

150 

180 

-94 

-102 

-113 

33 

27 

38 

2 

-3 

-11 

20 

8 

13 

N.A. 

-9 

-9 

Onions: 

N.A. 

8 

11 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2 

Other  frozen  

N.A. 

6 

16 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3 

N.A. 

14 

27 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5 

6 

8 

14 

N.A. 

-4 

0 

121 

84 

85 

-89 

-84 

-96 

13 

11 

11 

0 

-2 

2 

Spinach   

57 

36 

64 

13 

-13 

1 

30 

27 

36 

N.A. 

-19 

-7 

Other  vegetables  

173 

143 

153 

-87 

-56 

-3d 

889 

846 

1,058 

-406 

-492 

-390 

Potatoes: 

687 

663 

616 

115 

69 

159 

99 

92 

118 

13 

-9 

26 

Total  frozen  potatoes  .... 

786 

755 

734 

128 

60 

185 

Grand  total2   

1,676 

1,601 

1,792 

-278 

-432 

-205 

'Preliminary.  2  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  N.  A.-Not  available. 


Cold  storage,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table   10.-  Fresh  Vegetables:  Retail  price,  marketing  margin,  and  grower  and  packer  return  per  unit, 
sold  in  New  York  City,  indicated  months,  1973  &  1974 


Commodity,  month, 
and  retail  unit 

Retail 
price 

Marketing  margin 

Grower  and  packer 
return  (Fob  shipping 
point  prices1 .  2 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
retail  price 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
reta  i 1  p  r  i  ce 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Carrots  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

21.4 

13.3 

ad. 

o.  1 

JO 

Dec.  1973   

22.7 

15.2 

67 

7.5 

33 

Jan. 1973   

23.8 

14.1 

59 

9.7 

41 

Celery  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

23.0 

17.8 

77 

5.2 

23 

Dec.  1973   

21.8 

18.0 

83 

3.8 

17 

Jan. 1973   

26.0 

16.6 

64 

9.4 

36 

Cucumbers  (Pound) 

Jan. 1974   

29.5 

16.9 

57 

12.6 

43 

Dec.  1973   

22.7 

15.2 

67 

7.5 

33 

Jan.  1973   

29.7 

18.3 

62 

11.4 

38 

Lettuce  (Head) 

Jan. 1974   

37.5 

30.8 

82 

6.7 

18 

Dec.  1973   

37.6 

30.5 

81 

7.1 

19 

Jan. 1973   

44.5 

32.2 

72 

12.3 

28 

Onions,  dry  yellow  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

19.9 

1 1 .7 

59 

18.2 

41 

20.3 

12.2 

60 

8.1 

40 

21.5 

11.3 

53 

10.2 

47 

Potatoes,  round  white  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

15.1 

7.5 

50 

7.6 

50 

near  1 

1  J.U 

7.9 

53 

7-1 

47 

11.7 

6.3 

54 

5.4 

46 

Potatoes,  Russet  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

19.7 

14.1 

72 

5.6 

28 

Dec.  1973   

19.6 

11.8 

60 

7.8 

40 

Jan.  1973  

15.8 

10.6 

67 

5.2 

33 

Spinach  (10-oz.  Pkg.) 

Jan.  1974   

47.3 

36.3 

77 

11.0 

23 

Dec.  1973   

47.1 

37.0 

79 

10.1 

21 

Jan.  1973   

43.5 

35.1 

81 

8.4 

19 

Sweetpotatoes  (Pound) 

Jan.  1974   

27.0 

9.8 

36 

17.2 

64 

Dec.  1973  

26.6 

9.4 

35 

17.2 

65 

Jan. 1973   

23.0 

10.5 

46 

12.5 

54 

1  For  quantity  of  product  equivalent  to  retail  unit  sold  to  Lettuce-California,      Onions-New     York,     Potatoes,  Round 

consumers:    Because  of  waste  and  spoilage  during  marketing,  White-New  York,  Potatoes,  Russet-Idaho,  Spinach-Texas,  Sweet 

equivalent    quantity    exceeds    retail    unit.    2  Production    areas:  Potatoes-Louisians. 
Ca  r r ots- Ca I  i f  o rnia,      Celery-California,  Cucumbers-Florida, 
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Table  11. 


Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  packs  1972  and  1973  and  canners'  and  wholesale  distributors' 
stocks  1973  and  1974,  United  States 


Pack 

Stocks 

Canners 

Wholesale  distributors 

Commodity 

1972 

1973 

Date 

1973 

1974 

Date 

1973 

1974 

Major  commodities 

Beans,  snap   

Beets  

Corn,  sweet  

Peas,  green  

Sauerkraut  

Total   

Tomatoes  and  Products" 

Tomatoes   

Tomato  juice  

Total   

Other  commodities 

Asparagus   

Beans,  lima   

Carrots   

Okra4   

Pickles  

Pimentos  

Pumpkin  and  squash  , 

Potatoes   

Sweetpotatoes  

Spinach  

Other  greens   

Vegetables,  mixed  .  .  . 
Field  peas   

Total  comparable 
other  items   

Grand  total 
comparable  items    .  .  . 


1,000  cases 
24/303's 


47,556 
9,448 
52,957 
33,081 
2  10,697 

153,739 


43,301 
31,074 

74,375 


5,860 
2,116 
5,093 

587 
z63,969 

650 
4,064 
5,022 
9,461 
8,255 
2,776 
6,467 
2,637 


89,357 


317,471 


55,002 
11,324 
55,227 
29,558 
2  11,788 

162,899 


44,762 
33,936 

78,698 


5,794 
3,150 
6,160 

N.A. 
!  68,090 

N.A. 
4,632 

N.A. 

N.A. 
8,944 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


96,770 


338,367 


1,000  cases 
24/303  s 


Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Jan.  1 
Jan.  1 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 


Estimated.  Crop  for  processing  converted  to  a  canned  basis 
by  applying  an  overall  conversion  factor  (pickles  112  and 
sauerkraut  54  cases  equivalent  to  1  ton  fresh).  3  Pack  and  stocks 
data  not  complete  for  catsup,  paste,  sauce  and  puree.  4  Okra, 
okra  and  tomatoes,  and  okra,  corn  and  tomatoes.  N.A.  -  not 
available. 


6,540 


109,887 


1,000  cases 
24/303's 


14,097 

15,969 

Jan. 

1 

3,978 

4,474 

4,663 

4,751 

Jan. 

1 

1,032 

1,180 

20,376 

19,373 

Jan. 

1 

3,825 

4,080 

11,567 

6,411 

Jan. 

1 

2,771 

3,168 

4,443 

4,250 

Jan. 

1 

744 

748 

55,146 

50,574 

12,350 

13,650 

26,992 

23,104 

Jan. 

1 

4,025 

4,270 

21,209 

22,260 

Jan. 

1 

2,497 

2,358 

48,201 

45,364 

6,522 

6,628 

1,458 

1,199 

Jan. 

1 

645 

717 

942 

1,212 

Jan. 

1 

467 

451 

2,348 

3,354 

Jan. 

1 

776 

837 

1,792 

1,832 

Jan. 

1 

673 

669 

7,597 


103,535 


2,561 


21,433 


2,674 


22,952 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  the  National  Canners 
Association,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Wholesale  distributors' 
stock  from  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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Table  1 2.-Potatoes,  winter  and  spring:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  production,  1972,  1973  and  1974 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Seasonal  group 

Harvested 

For 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

and  State 

harvest 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

15 

4 

14.0 

13.6 

151 

204 

204 

2,327 

2,853 

2,768 

11 

0 

11.2 

9.3 

146 

145 

145 

1,606 

1,624 

1,349 

21 

1 

19.0 

19.0 

142 

180 

160 

2,996 

3,420 

3,040 

Other  

1 

8 

2.1 

2.8 

140 

150 

140 

252 

315 

392 

9 

0 

11.0 

12.5 

155 

118 

130 

1,395 

1,298 

1,625 

Mississippi  

2 

0 

2.0 

2.0 

85 

85 

90 

170 

170 

180 

1 

4 

(') 

(') 

65 

(') 

(') 

91 

(') 

(') 

2 

7 

2.3 

2.8 

75 

83 

100 

203 

191 

280 

7 

6 

6.7 

7.4 

108 

125 

115 

822 

838 

851 

8 

0 

9.9 

9.4 

300 

210 

250 

2,400 

2,079 

2,350 

California   

31 

2 

34.7 

35.5 

355 

325 

355 

2  11,076 

11,278 

12,603 

Total   

95 

8 

98.9 

100.7 

219 

214 

225 

21,011 

21,213 

22,670 

'Estimated    discontinued.    2  Does    not    include    1,369,000  hundredweight  not  harvested  because  of  economic  conditions. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 


Table  13.— Potatoes,  summer  and  fall:  Prospective  plantings, 
with  comparisons,  1972,  1973  and  1974 


Seasonal  group 

Planted  acreage 

1972 

1973 

Indica- 
ted 
1974 

1974  as 
percent- 
age of 
1973 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Winter1   

16.1 

14.0 

13.8 

98.6 

Spring2   

96.9 

99.9 

101.6 

101.1 

Summer3  

136.1 

129.2 

128.3 

99.3 

Fall3   

1,051.2 

1,084.6 

1,098.8 

101.3 

U.S.  total   

1,300.3 

1,327.7 

1,342.5 

101.1 

Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall.  2  Acreage  planted 
and  intended  plantings  as  of  March  1.  3lntented  acreage  for 
1974  as  of  March  1. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  14.— Potatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  at  terminal  markets,  and  to  growers,  per  hundredweight, 

indicated  periods,  1973  and  1974 


Week  ended 

1973 

1974 

Item 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

17 

17 

14 

12 

16 

1 6 

13 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

F.  o.  b.  shipping  points: 

New  stock 

Florida,  Dade  County 

U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  Round  Reds1   

7.50 

7.60 

6.64 

11.68 

11.10 

13.50 

Old  stock 

Colorado,  San  Luis  Valley 

5.00 

5.88 

5.62 

5.90 

10.00 

10.00 

10.50 

Idaho,  Idaho  Falls 

Russets3   

4.38 

5.85 

5.52 

6.62 

9.65 

9.38 

10.62 

Maine,  Aroostook  County 

U.S.  No.  1  Size  A,  Mostly  Katahdin1    4  .... 

5.00 

5.72 

5.84 

7.02 

9.40 

10.16 

12.90 

INCVV      I  KJ 1  r\  ,     U  | J  J  I  d  L  L 

Katahdin1   

7.44 

7.86 

11.00 

Michigan 

4.70 

6.16 

7.04 

9.36 

10.40 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1973 

1974 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

13 

13 

10 

15 

12 

12 

9 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Terminal  markets: 

New  York: 

New  stock 

plnriria     Rniinri  RpHc 

10.50 

9.75 

13.00 

13.50 

14.00 

15.50 

Old  stock 

Long  Island,  various  Round  Whites1  5   

6.00 

7.20 

8.30 

10.00 

11.00 

Maine,  Katahdin1   4  s  

6.40 

7.70 

7.70 

8.70 

10.50 

11.50 

14.50 

1  rl n    Pi  i^cpt*; 

8.70 

9.50 

9.50 

11.50 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Chicago: 

New  stock 

10.30 

10.50 

10.00 

15.50 

15.00 

15.00 

Old  stock 

7.65 

8.50 

8.75 

11.00 

12.75 

14.25 

14.75 

Minnesota-North  Dakota,  Round  Reds5   6  .  .  .  . 

6.40 

6.35 

6.65 

8.00 

9.75 

11.25 

11.00 

Month 

1973 

1974 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

3.03 

3.82 

4.11 

4.67 

6.18 

7.30 

n.a. 

3.83 

3.89 

3.96 

4.61 

4.67 

4.70 

n.a. 

1  50-pound  price  doubled.  2  2-inch  up,  washed.  3 10-oz.  range  of  daily  prices.  Terminal  market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of 
minimum.  42-inch  minimum.  5  U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A.  6  Street  sales.  each  week  as  reported  by  Market  News,  representatives  of  the 
F.o.b.  prices  are  the  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the       Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  AMS.  N.A. -Not  available. 
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Table  15.— Potatoes:  Annual  production  in  10  leading 
countries  and  4  continents  for  1971,  1972, 
and  1973 


Country  and 
continent 1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Million 

Million 

Million 

cwt 

cwt. 

cwt. 

U.S.S.R  

2,042 

7 

1,726 

9 

2,374.4 

877 

5 

1,074 

4 

1,144.2 

West  Germany  .... 

334 

6 

331 

5 

301.5 

United  States  

319 

4 

296 

0 

297.4 

209 

7 

267 

6 

255.7 

198 

3 

186 

8 

175.6 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

163 

1 

143 

9 

143.1 

Netherlands   

126 

7 

123 

0 

127.2 

107 

1 

113 

3 

116.8 

Czechoslovakia  .... 

101 

9 

111 

5 

110.6 

Total  10 

4,481 

0 

4,374 

9 

5,046.5 

Europe3  

4,703 

0 

4,562 

7 

5,230.3 

North  America  .... 

374 

4 

350 

0 

354.1 

South  America  .... 

98 

8 

86 

0 

88.6 

Asia   

72 

1 

77 

9 

72.8 

Total  4 

continents  .... 

5,248 

3 

5,076 

6 

5,745.8 

1  Continent  totals  are  for  specific  countries  where  statistics 
are  available.  2  Excludes  home  gardens.  3  Includes  U.S.S.R. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Table   16.—  Sweet  potatoes:  F.o.b.  prices  at  Louisiana  and  California  points  and  terminal  market  prices 
at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stocks  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1 , 
when  available),  indicated  periods,  1973  and  1974 


Week  ended 

Location  and  variety 

Unit 

1973 

1974 

Feb.  17 

Mar.  17 

Apr.  14 

Jan.  12 

Feb.  16 

Mar.  16 

Apr.  13 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

F.o.b.  shipping  points 
S.W.  Louisiana  points 
Porto  Rico  type,  U.S. 

California,  Porto 

Rico  type   

50  pound 
crate 

40  pound 
carton 

6.00 
6.30 

6.88 
6.85 

7.65 

7.52 
7.00 

7.38 
7.00 

7.38 
7.00 

7.25 
7.00 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1973 

1974 

Feb.  13 

Mar.  13 

Apr.  10 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  12 

i 

Apr.  9 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Terminal  markets 
New  York: 

New  Jersey,  orange 

North  Carolina, 

Bushel 
carton 

carton 

5.25 
6.75 

5.25 
7.00 

7.50 

5.75 
7.75 

5.75 
9.00 

5.25 
8.00 

5.50 
7.75 

Chicago: 
Louisiana, 
Porto  Rico  type, 

50-pound 
carton 

7.00 

7.50 

8.75 

9.00 

8.25 

8.65 

8.67 

F.o.b.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  of  reported  by  Market  News  representatives  of  the  Fruit  and 
daily  prices.  Market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  as      Vegetable  Division  of  AMS. 
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Table  17.-Sweetpotatoes:  Plantings,  1972,  1973 
and  indicated  1974 


Area 

Acreage 

1972 

1973 

Indica- 
ted 
19741 

1974  as 
percent- 
age of 
1973 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Central  Atlantic2  .  . 

10.9 

11.6 

10.9 

94 

Lower  Atlantic3    .  . 

34.5 

35.0 

39.5 

113 

65.6 

64.7 

66.6 

103 

5.8 

6.4 

6.3 

98 

United  States  .  .  . 

116.8 

117.7 

123.3 

105 

"indicated  as  of  March  1.  2  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  3North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
4Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA  issued  monthly. 


Table  18.— Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  dry  field  peas.  United  States,  indicated  periods,  1973  and  1974 


Com  modity 

1973 

1974 

February  15 

March  15 

January  15 

February  15 

March  15 

Sweetpotatoes   

Dollars                 Dollars                 Dollars                 Dollars  Dollars 

8.05                       8.39                       9.26                       9.80  9.97 
11.10                     10.20                     32.50                     40.80  47.30 
5.70                       5.70                     28.00                     28.30  30.40 

Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  19— Beans,  dry  edible:  Prospective  plantings  for  1974  season,  with  comparisons 


Acreage  planted 

1974  as 

Group  of  States 

1972 

1973 

indicated  19742 

percentage 

of  1973 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

51 

40 

44 

110 

630 

600 

680 

113 

Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 

280 

259 

308 

119 

125 

140 

236 

169 

Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 

Utah3   

244 

217 

261 

120 

157 

161 

176 

109 

United  States  

1,487 

1,417 

1,705 

120 

'Excludes  beans  grown  for  garden  seed.  2  Indications  as  of  March  1.  3  Excludes  New  Mexico  beginning  1973. 
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Table  20— Peas,  dry  field:  Prospective  plantings  for 
1974  season,  with  comparisons'  2 


State 

Acreage  planted 

1972 

1973 

Indica- 
ted 
19743 

1974  as 
percent- 
age of 
1973 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Minnesota   

9 

8 

4 

50 

North  Dakota4    .  .  . 

6 

Idaho  

52 

50 

70 

140 

Washington   

77 

85 

119 

140 

4 

3.6 

4.5 

125 

United  States  .  .  . 

148 

146.6 

197.5 

134.7 

'in  principal  commercial  producing  States.  2  Excludes  both 
Wrinkled  Seed  Peas  and  Austrian  Winter  Peas.  3  Indications  as  of 
March  1.  4  Discontinued  in  1973. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 
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CALIFORNIA  CELERY  PRICES,  COSTS,  AND  MARGINS 


by 

Alfred  J.  Burns,  Joseph  C.  Podany  and  N.  A.  Wynn 
Agricultural  Economists 
Economic  Research  Service 
Commodity  Economics  Division 


ABSTRACT:  The  retail  value  of  celery  sold  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City  increased  an 
average  of  55  cents  per  crate  per  year  between  1964  and  1973.  The  wholesale  and  retail 
margin  increased  38  cents  per  crate  per  year;  rail  transportation  costs  went  up  7  cents; 
harvesting,  packing  and  selling  costs  rose  6  cents;  and  grower  returns  rose  4  cents.  The 
wholesaler's  and  retailer's  share  of  the  retail  value  increased  slightly  and  the  share  taken 
by  harvesting,  packing  and  selling  costs  declined  slightly.  Other  market  shares,  including 
the  grower's  share,  changed  little. 

KEY  WORDS:  Celery,  retail  price,  costs,  margins,  grower  returns. 


The  average  person  in  the  United  States  consumed 
an  estimated  7.6  pounds  of  fresh  celery  in  1973,  up 
from  6.9  pounds  10  years  earlier.  Unlike  declines  for 
many  other  fresh  vegetables  during  the  last  40  years, 
consumption  of  celery  per  person  remained  fairly 
stable. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  more  important  fresh 
vegetables  from  a  dollar  standpoint.  The  U.S.  farm 
value  of  celery  in  1973  was  over  $106  million,  6 
percent  of  the  farm  value  of  all  vegetables  grown  for 
the  fresh  market.  It  ranked  fifth  in  dollar  value- 
behind  lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage. 

Celery  is  produced  commercially  in  only  6  states. 
California  and  Florida  together  accounted  for  90 
percent  of  all  U.S.  commercially  produced  celery  in 
1973  (table  1).  That  year  17.1  million  pounds  of  celery 
were  produced  in  the  U.S.,  23  percent  more  than  in 
1964.  All  of  the  increased  production  during  the 
decade  occurred  in  California.  Production  in  other 
States  remained  fairly  constant.  California's  share  of 
total  production  increased  from  54  percent  in  1964  to 
63  percent  in  1973. 

This  article  discusses  prices,  marketing  costs, 
margins,  grower  returns,  and  production  costs  for 
California  celery.  Data  used  are  from  a  continuing 
costs  and  margins  project  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Procedures  Explained 

Celery  was  priced  at  two  marketing  levels- 
California  shipping  points  and  retail  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  City.  Retail  prices  were  collected  monthly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  sample  of  retail 
stores  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  during 
the  first  week  of  the  month  containing  a  Tuesday. 
The  shipping  point  price  used  is  an  average  of  daily 
prices  for  the  week  preceding  the  retail  pricing  week. 
Shipping  point  prices  are  reported  by  the  Federal- 
State  Market  News  Service.  Monthly  retail  and 
shipping  point  prices  are  weighted  by  monthly  carlot 
unloads  of  California  celery  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  City  to  obtain  the  average  price  for  the  season, 
which  corresponds  to  the  calendar  year. 

The  retail  value  of  a  crate  of  celery  is  the  return  to 
the  retailer  for  salable  celery  (retail  price  minus  7 
percent  allowance  for  spoilage  loss  during  the 
marketing  process.)  Transportation  costs  are  based 
on  rail  rates  from  Salinas,  California  to  Chicago  and 
New  York  City.  Harvesting  and  packing  costs  are 
reported  by  the  California  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Grower  returns  are  derived  from  shipping 
point  prices  by  deducting  harvesting  and  packing 
costs.  The  wholesale  and  retail  margin  is  derived  by 
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Table  1. -Celery:  Production  for  fresh  market  and  processing,  selected  States  and  United  States,  1964-73 


California 

Florida 

Other 

States 

Season 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Total 

Amount 

of  total 

Amount 

of  total 

Amount 

of  total 

1,000  cwt. 

Percent 

1,000  cwt 

Percent 

1,000  cwt. 

Percent 

1,000  cwt. 

1964   

7,419 

54 

4,419 

32 

2,018 

14 

13,856 

1965   

3,491 

54 

4,548 

33 

1,910 

13 

13,949 

1966   

8,087 

55 

4,873 

33 

1,690 

12 

14,650 

1967   

8,201 

56 

4,621 

31 

1,840 

13 

14,662 

1968   

9,195 

60 

4,349 

28 

1,903 

12 

15,447 

1969  

9,404 

60 

4,541 

29 

1,704 

11 

15,649 

1  Q7f\ 

9,690 

63 

4,012 

26 

1,630 

11 

15,332 

1971   

9,736 

61 

4,553 

29 

1,620 

10 

15,909 

1972   

9,886 

62 

4,772  . 

30 

1,363 

8 

16,021 

1973   

10,775 

63 

4,663 

27 

1,637 

10 

17,075 

deducting  the  shipping  point  price  plus  the 
transportation  cost  from  the  retail  value.  This 
margin  represents  payment  for  wholesaling 
(assembly  and  warehousing),  intra-city 
transportation,  and  retailing.  These  functions  may 
be  performed  by  one  or  more  firms. 

Production  costs  are  based  on  sample  costs 
reported  by  the  California  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Production  costs  are  for  counties  producing 
89  percent  of  1973  crop.  Certain  1973  costs  were  based 
on  data  for  earlier  years  and  were  updated  using 
appropriate  indicies. 

Prices,  Costs,  and  Margins  Increase 

The  retail  price  of  celery  increased  sharply  between 
1964  and  1973.  The  U.S.  average  retail  price  (BLS)  of 
celery  was  24  cents  per  poundin  1973, 53  percent  more 
than  9  years  earlier.  Retail  price  increases  averaged 
slightly  less  than  1  cent  per  pound  per  year.  However, 
retail  prices  fluctuated  sharply  during  any  given 
year.  These  changes  were  normally  caused  by  shifts 
in  celery  supplies.  Supplies  were  highly  variable 
depending  on  acreage  planted  and  weather 
conditions  at  planting  time,  during  the  growing 
season,  and  at  harvest.  Supplies  often  changed 
sharply  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  Although  usually 
responsive  to  supply  changes,  retail  celery  prices 
were  sometimes  sticky  and  lagged  behind  changes  in 
supply.  Figure  1  shows  the  response  of  changes  in 
monthly  U.S.  average  retail  price  to  changes  in 
monthly  41-city  celery  unloads  for  1971-72. 

The  retail  value  of  a  60-pound  crate  of  celery  sold  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  City  averaged  $13.65  in  1973, 
57  percent  higher  than  in  1964  (Figure  2).  The 
wholesale  and  retail  margin  increased  71  percent,  to 
$7.92-with  most  of  the  increase  occurring  after  1968. 
Rail  transportation  costs  from  California  to  Chicago 
and  New  York  City,  although  practically  unchanged 
from  1964  through  1967,  went  up  41  percent  between 
1967  and  1973.  Harvesting,  packing,  and  selling  costs 
in  California  rose  from  $1.61  per  crate  in  1964to$2.18 
in  1973,  a  35  percent  increase.  Returns  to  California 


growers  increased  50  percent,  from  $1.07  to  $1.60  per 
crate.  Grower  returns  fluctuated  yearly  from  89  cents 
in  1968  to  $1.65  in  1969. 

A  simple  trend  line  fitted  to  the  data  in  Figure  2 
indicates  that  the  retail  value  of  celery  sold  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  City  increased  an  average  of 
55  cents  per  crate  per  year  since  1964.  During  the 
same  period,  the  wholesale  and  retail  margin 
increased  38  cents  per  crate  per  year;  rail 
transportation  costs  rose  7  cents;  harvesting, 
packing  and  selling  costs  went  up  6  cents;  and  grower 
returns  went  up  4  cents. 

The  wholesaler's  and  retailer's  share  of  the  retail 
value  of  celery  increased  slightly  during  the  10  years. 
The  share  taken  by  harvesting,  packing,  and  selling 
costs  declined  slightly.  Other  market  shares, 
including  the  growers'  share,  did  not  show 
significant  change.  For  the  10  years  the  wholesale 
and  retail  margin  averaged  56  percent  of  the  retail 
value,  transportation  costs  15  percent,  harvesting, 
packing,  and  selling  costs  17  percent,  and  grower 
returns  12  percent. 

Retail  Price  Higher  in  New  York  City 

Consumers  in  New  York  City  paid  a  slightly  higher 
average  price  for  celery  in  most  years  than  did 
Chicago  consumers  (tables  2  and  3).  Price  differences 
between  the  two  cities  ranged  from  0.1  cent  to  1.8 
cents  per  pound.  Higher  retail  prices  reflected  higher 
transportation  costs  to  New  York  City.  Costs  of  rail 
transportation  were  29  to  59  cents  per  crate  higher  to 
New  York  City  than  to  Chicago.  Higher 
transportation  costs  to  New  York  City  were  partially 
offset  in  some  years  by  a  higher  wholesale  and  retail 
margin  in  Chicago. 

Growers  received  slightly  higher  season  average 
returns  for  celery  sold  in  Chicago  than  in  New  York 
City  in  most  seasons.  Differences  in  season  average 
grower  returns  are  caused  by  weighting  monthly 
shipping  point  prices  by  California  celery  carlot 
unloads  in  each  city.  Larger  grower  returns  for  celery 
sold  in  Chicago  resulted  from  the  proportionally 
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CELERY:  SUPPLIES  AND  PRICES* 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2 
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Table  2.— Celery:  Seasonal  average  prices,  costs,  and  returns.  New  York  City,  1964-73' 


Wholesale  and 

Transportation 

Harvesting,  packing  & 

Retail 

Retail 

retail 

margin 

costs3 

selling  costs4 

Grower  returnss 

Season 

price 

value 

Percen  t- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

per 

per 

Per 

age  of 

Per 

age  of 

Per 

age  of 

Per 

age  of 

pound 

crate2 

crate 

retail 

crate 

retail 

crate 

retail 

crate 

retail 

value 

value 

value 

value 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percen  t 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1964   

15.4 

8.58 

4.46 

52 

1.47 

17 

1.61 

19 

1.04 

12 

1965  .  .  

15.8 

8.82 

4.57 

52 

1.47 

16 

6  1.65 

19 

1.13 

13 

1966   

16.9 

9.43 

5.04 

53 

1.47 

16 

6  1.67 

18 

1.25 

13 

1967   

17.1 

9.52 

4.97 

52 

1.48 

16 

6  1.71 

18 

1.36 

14 

1968   

17.1 

9.54 

5.45 

57 

1.52 

16 

1.72 

18 

.85 

9 

1969   

19.0 

10.60 

5.71 

54 

1.55 

14 

6  1.78 

17 

1.56 

15 

1970 

21.3 

1 1 .89 

6.92 

58 

1.76 

15 

6  t.82 

15 

1.39 

12 

1971  

21.2 

11.83 

6.92 

59 

2.04 

17 

1.90 

16 

.97 

8 

1972   

23.2 

12.95 

7.48 

58 

2.08 

16 

2.02 

16 

1.37 

10 

19737   

24.6 

13.73 

7.84 

57 

2.15 

16 

2.18 

16 

1.56 

11 

1 60  pounds  per  carton  Season:  January  through  December.  California     Celery.    5  Returns    to    California    growers  (F.o.b. 

2  Returns  to  retailer  for  salable  celery  (7-percent  allowance  for  shipping  point  price  minus  harvesting,  packing  and  selling  costs), 

loss    during    marketing    process).    3  Rail    costs    from    Salinas,  6  Estimated.  7  Preliminary. 

California.   "Sample  harvesting,  packing,  and  selling  costs  for  Source:  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 


Table  3.— Celery:  Seasonal  average  prices,  costs,  and  returns,  Chicago,  1964-73' 


Season 

Retail 
price 
per 
pound 

Retail 
value 
per 
crage2 

Wholesale  and 
retail  margin 

Transportation 
costs3 

Harvesting  packing  & 
selling  costs4 

Grower  returnss 

Per 
crate 

Percent- 
age of 
retail 
value 

Per 
crate 

Percent- 
age of 
retail 
value 

Per 
crate 

Percent- 
age of 
retail 
value 

Per 
crate 

Percent- 
age of 
retail 
value 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1964   

15.9 

8.90 

4.96 

56 

1.18 

13 

1.61 

18 

1.15 

13 

1965   

16.9 

9.44 

5.45 

58 

1.18 

13 

6  1.65 

17 

1.16 

12 

1966   

16.8 

9.36 

5.23 

56 

1.18 

13 

6  1.67 

18 

1.28 

13 

1967   

16.3 

9.09 

4.98 

55 

1.19 

13 

6  1.71 

19 

1.21 

13 

1968  

15.7 

8.76 

4.87 

55 

1.22 

14 

1.72 

20 

.95 

11 

1969   

18.8 

10.49 

5.68 

54 

1.26 

12 

6  1.78 

17 

1.77 

17 

1970   

19.5 

10.88 

6.12 

56 

1.36 

12 

6  1.82 

17 

1.58 

15 

1971  

19.1 

10.66 

6.40 

60 

1.49 

14 

1.90 

18 

.87 

8 

1972   

23.5 

13.11 

8.03 

61 

1.52 

12 

2.02 

15 

1.54 

12 

19731   

24.2 

13.50 

8.07 

60 

1.56 

12 

2.18 

16 

1.69 

12 

1  60  pounds  per  carton.  Season:  January  through  December.  2  Returns  to  retailer  for  salable  celery  (7-percent  allowance  for 
loss  during  marketing  process).  J  Rail  costs  from  Salinas,  California.  4  Sample  harvesting,  packing,  and  selling  costs  for  California  celery. 
5  Returns  to  California  growers  (F.o.b.  shipping  point  price  minus  harvesting,  packing  and  selling  costs).  6  Estimated.  7  Preliminary. 


Source:  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 


larger  number  of  carlot  unloads  in  months  with  high 
shipping  point  prices. 

California  Production  Costs  Increase 

The  cost  of  producing  a  crate  of  celery  in  California 
averaged  $1  in  1973,  59  percent  more  than  in  1964 
(table  4).  Labor  was  the  largest  single  cost 
component,  averaging  24  cents  per  crate  or  near  one- 
fourth  of  total  costs  in  1973.  The  next  largest 
component  in  1973  was  seeds  and  plants,  costing  18 
cents  per  crate.  About  half  of  California's  celery  is 
transplanted.  As  labor  is  required  to  produce  plants,  a 
sizable  portion  of  plant  costs  is  for  labor.  Cost  of 
materials  other  than  seeds  and  plants  took  26  cents 
per  crate  in  1973,  with  fertilizer  taking  more  than  half 


of  this  amount.  Herbicides  and  insecticides,  used  to 
reduce  labor  and  equipment  costs  and  increase  yields 
and  quality,  accounted  for  the  remaining  material 
costs.  Total  equipment  costs  were  14  cents  in  1973, 
with  costs  of  fuel  and  repairs  accounting  for  about 
one-half  of  the  total.  Rent  and  over  head  averaged  18 
cents  per  crate  in  1973. 

Relative  labor  costs  declined  slightly  between  1964 
and  1973,  from  26  percent  to  24  percent  of  total  costs. 
Costs  of  equipment  and  its  operation  showed  a  major 
increase.  The  share  of  total  equipment  costs  during 
the  10  years  leaped  from  6  percent  to  14  percent.  With 
increasing  labor  costs,  celery  growers  substituted 
more  and  larger  equipment  items  for  labor.  The  only 
other  relative  cost  increase  was  for  land  rent,  which 
rose  from  8  percent  to  12  percent.  Growers  in  many 
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areas  increasingly  have  to  compete  with  other  land 
uses.  Some  alternative  land  uses  have  pushed  land 
values  above  profitable  agricultural  uses. 

Relative  costs  of  materials  decreased  between  1964 
and  1973  from  56  percent  to  45  percent.  Many  of  these 
materials  are  derived  from  fossil  fuels  or  are  made 
with  energy  produced  from  these  fuels.  Prices  of 
many  of  these  materials  have  remained  relatively 
constant  during  the  last  10  years.  With  the  recent 
price  increases  in  fossil  fuels,  prices  of  these 
materials  are  expected  to  increase  sharply. 

Prices  and  Costs  to  Continue  Increasing 

Costs  of  producing  and  marketing  celery  are 
expected  to  continue  rising  for  the  next  few  years  and 
may  accelerate.  Severe  shortages  of  many  inputs 


have  resulted  in  rapidly  increasing  prices  for  those 
inputs.  Prices  of  most  are  expected  to  either  continue 
rising  or  remain  high.  Prices  of  other  unputs  such  as 
labor,  materials,  and  taxes  are  also  expected  to 
continue  rising.  Production  and  marketing  cost 
increases  will  result  in  higher  celery  prices.  If  future 
price  changes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last  10  years, 
the  retail  value  of  celery  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
City  would  reach  $16  per  crate  or  28  cents  per  pound 
by  1978.  This  assumes  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  last  10  years.  Higher  retail  prices  should  be 
passed  back  through  the  marketing  system  with 
higher  prices  at  each  level.  Grower  returns,  although 
highly  variable  depending  on  the  size  of  each  year's 
crop,  would  average  above  $1.65  per  crate  by  1978. 
The  market  shares  of  the  retail  value  would  be 
expected  to  change  little. 


Table  4.— Celery,  California:  Preharvest  cost  of  production,  1964,  19731 


Cost  Item 

1973 

1964 

Dollars  Per 

Percent 

Dollars  Per 

Percent 

60-lb.  Crate 

60-lb.  Crate 

Labor2  

0.242 

24.3 

0.162 

25.6 

Equipment: 

.068 

6.8 

0.11 

1.7 

.033 

3.3 

00.8 

1.3 

.012 

1.2 

.004 

.6 

.003 

.3 

.001 

.2 

.022 

2.2 

.014 

2.2 

.138 

13.8 

.038 

6.0 

Materials: 

.181 

18.2 

.148 

23.3 

.157 

15.8 

.155 

24.5 

.107 

10.7 

.050 

Total  Materials  

.445 

44.7 

.353 

55.7 

Rent   

.124 

12.4 

.050 

7.9 

.047 

4.8 

.030 

4.8 

.996 

100.0 

.632 

100.0 

'  Based  on  sample  cost  of  producing  California  celery. 2 1 ncludes  social  security  and  other  benefit  costs.  3  Adjusted  for  average  trans- 
plant in  California.  45-percent  of  total  costs  to  cover  supervision,  interest  on  operating  expenses,  and  other  general  expenses. 


Source:  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
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